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The Prudential 


made the 


Greatest Gain 
In Insurance in Force 


in 1908, 





of Any Life Insurance Company in the World! 


Giant Strides of a Giant Company: 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force, in 1908, over - - - - 97 Mullion Dollars 
Paid Policyholders, during 1908, over - - - 19 Mullion Dollars 
Dividend Fund to Credit of Participating Policies, fie 31, 1908, nearly 15 Million Dollars 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization, plus Amount 
Held at Interest to their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 





OTHER 1908 FEATURES 


Expenses Reduced. 
New Monthly Income Policy Inaugurated. 


Loaned to Policyholders, on Security of their Poli- 
cies, to Dec. 31, 1908, over 10 Million Dollars. 
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y STRENGTH OF OF igh Tax Payments in 1908, nearly 1% Million Dollars. 


The Prudential 


Write A Insurance Co. of America. 


for Rates 


of New Low Cost 
Policy. Dept. T JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 








Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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“HURRY UP! PROSPERITY EXPRESS ALMOST DUE!” 
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Comment 


Mr. Taft, the South, and the Negro 

To those of us whose thoughts run backward 
as well as forward, who keep the past in mind 
when we try to look into the future, hardly any- 
thing in President Tart’s inaugural address can 
have deeper significance than his words about 
the South and the negro. Had a Democrat been 
speaking, they would not have seemed so remark- 
able, nor would they have such weight. Coming 
from the lips of a Republican President, the 
leader of the Republican party, they seem to 
stand for the final adoption of a new party policy; 
they reflect a change also in publie opinion; and 
a new period 








they may mark the beginning of 
in our political history. 

We can hardly praise enough the spirit of these 
paragraphs. ‘Take the candor of the admission that 
the Republican party’s policy in Reconstruction 
and in the numerous force bills, which was in es- 
sence “to give him [the negro] the suffrage as 
protection, and to enforce its existence against 
the prevailing sentiment of the Sout ”—that 
this policy “proved a failure.” Add the expres- 
sion of the President’s ardent desire to make the 
Southern people feel “that this government is 
their government, and that its officers in their 
States are their officers ”; join with these declara- 
tions his words of sympathy and friendship and 
encouragement to the negroes, evidently quite as 
sincere, and all the more sincere for not being 
violent or inflammatory—and there is displayed 
such a general attitude on the Southern question 
as we have not seen matched in any President 
since Lincotn. We say this in the full conscious- 
ness of what President Roosrvetr did—and he 
did much—and of what McKintey and CLeEveE- 
LAND did-in their time, to make it possible for 
President Tarr to take such a stand as he has 
taken. 


Appointments and the Suffrage 

His position in reference to appointments of 
negroes to public oftice seems to us particularly 
well chosen. He declares that the just policy of 
eneouraging them by recognizing their worthiest 
men shall be continued; but he questions the wis- 
dom of putting them in office in communities 
where outbursts of race feeling are likely to ensue. 
These two sentences, which come together, show 
how closely he apprehends the situation he is 
dealing with: “* Therefore, the Executive, in recog- 
nizing the negro race for appointments, must 
exercise a careful discretion not thereby to do it 
more harm than good. On the other hand, we 
must be careful not to encourage the mere pre- 
tence of race feeling manufactured in the interest 
of individual political ambition.” We would add, 
“or of party”; but here, surely, is a pilot who 
sees both the Seylla and the Charybdis between 
which he must steer. 


We are not sure that he does not understand 


the suffrage question fully as well as he does 
this of appointments. “So long,” he declares, 


“as the statutes of the States meet the test of 
amendment [the Fifteenth] and are not 
otherwise in conflict with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, it is not the disposi- 
tion or within the province of the Federal govern- 
ment to interfere with the regulation by the 
Southern States of their domestic affairs.” Not 
but it was also wise to say 


this 


only is this right, 
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it. Yet what a progress it marks from the LopGE 
force bill, which the Republicans had to defend 
in the campaign of 1892! 


Too Hopeful Perhaps 

The only fear we would express is that in two 
respects the President may be a trifle too op- 
timistic. He holds that if nothing is done to 
excite the race prejudice, a better feeling toward 
the negroes will continue to grow among the 
Southern white people, and adds: “ The exercise 
of the political franchise by those of his [the 
negro’s] race who are intelligent and well-to-do 
will be acquiesced in, and the right to vote will 
be withheld only from the ignorant and _irre- 
sponsible of both races.” We agree with the 
President (and with Principal Wasurneton) that 
this acquiescence, when it comes, will not come 
by any forcing from without. But we fear it 
will come more slowly than the President hopes. 
It would come all the sooner if the South had 
no Reconstruction régime and no force bills to 
remember. 

We fear also, on the other hand, that the Presi- 
dent may be putting the cheerful view a bit too 
strongly when, after pointing out that laws _ re- 
stricting the suffrage can be made—as, in fact, 
they have been made—to square with the Con- 
stitution, he says, “ The danger of the control of 
an ignorant electorate has therefore passed away.” 
As regards the State governments, this is prob- 
ably true. That is why so many Southern white 
men have come to feel themselves free to vote 
Republican. But is it quite so true of the town 
and county governments? Is it quite true, for 
that matter, of all the local governments in the 
North? In certain counties of the Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta, for instance, the negroes are 
to the whites as ten to one, even as fifteen to one; 
and they have enough males of voting age, who 
ean read and write, to outvote the whites. 
Southern people hold, therefore, that so long as 
the negroes stand solid in polities, and low white 
men ean be found to play the part of the carpet- 
baggers and scalawags of Reconstruction times, 
there is still danger in such quarters of the re- 
eurrence of the conditions of those times. They 
argue, therefore. that the negroes must divide 
before the whites can; and they further point out 
that the mere ability to read and write, which can 
be acquired in a few months, does not endow 
the negro with that capacity for self-government 
which the white man has acquired by centuries 
of experience. 


A Lightening of Gloom 

But what is this doubt—this shadow as of a sin- 
gle cloud—to the darkness that lay so long over 
the entire South? No American of ripe years, 
who loves his whole country, but has shared that 
gloom. Is there any who is not now cheered with 
the brightening of the landscape? Were Asra- 
uAM Lancotn alive, his heart would surely be 
gladdened because his countrymen, North and 
South, seem at last fully entered upon the way 
of understanding and good-will and mental for- 
bearance in which he strove to set their feet. 


Charleston’s New Collector 

President Tarr has closed the Charleston inci- 
dent by appointing Mr. E. W. Durant, Jr., col- 
lector, and the folks down there seem to be 
pleased. Deacon Hempnitt says that, although 
“not exa®tly one of us,” having been born in 
Minnesota, Mr. Durant is “one with us” and 
he “looks well in a dress coat, saws lumber, 
plants potatoes, strings beans, hunts deer, rides 
horseback, drives out in a carriage, runs an auto- 
mobile, and plays golf.” An admirable choice, 
obviously. 


The Rules of the House 

The question of the rules of the House, which 
is the oeeasion of a lively and important dispute 
as we go to press, is really a question whether the 
people of the United States are represented by 
the.members of Congress or by the Speaker of 
the House. Under the present rules the Speaker, 
through his power to appoint committees and send 
bills to them, and to recognize members or refuse 
to recognize them, has a control of legislation 
in the House which is very nearly . absolute. 
What the so-called “insurgents” are after is to 
secure a new Committee on Rules which shall 
represent the House and all parts of the country, 
rather than the Speaker. Also to invent a new 
method for the consideration of bills, which shall 
not be absolutely dependent on the Speaker’s will. 
The Speaker of the House must have great powers, 
hecause the House is a large and unwieldy body, 


+ 


and’ must submit to strict discipline if it is to 
do business. But the Speaker’s power can be too 
great, and in our opinion it has been too great 
during Speaker CANNON’s six-year tenure of the 
Speakership. Unless Congress is permitted to 


‘legislate according to the will of the majority, 


something will drop. 
The Freedom of the Press 


The able weekly and monthly journals—excluding, 
of course, one—may after a while realize the true in- 
wardness of the libel question as raised in the Govern- 
ment’s prosecutions. It may even be that the religious 
weeklies will ultimately get at the truth of the matter. 
—Brother DELAVAN SMiITu, in the Indianapolis News. 

Don’t worry about us religious weeklies. We 
understand the situation perfectly and will get 
excited when anything happens to justify alarm. 
Meanwhile, don’t mind our finding a little sly 
amusement on the side. 


In Cloistered Aloofness 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir, I quote: 

“A newspaper which avoids vulgar sensationalism, 
which appeals to people of taste and intelligence, may 
nevertheless do.them grave harm and be within its 
own rather narrow limits an element of serious mis- 
chief, for it may habitually and consistently practise a 
malign and slanderous untruthfulness which, though 
more refined, is as immoral as sensationalism.” 

The above from Mr. Rooseve.t’s editorial in the 
Outlook very accurately describes your attitude toward 
people who are opposed to the interests you represent. 
The extract below is from the same editorial. He 
probably had you in mind. 

“A cultivated man of good intelligence who has ac- 
quired the knack of saying bitter things, but who lacks 
the robustness to feel at ease among men of action, is 
apt, if his nature has anything of meanness or un- 
truthfulness, to sit in cloistered aloofness and to en- 
deavor by an unceasing output of slander to bolster 
up his own uneasy desire to be considered superior.” 

F. A. BRADY. 

PITTSBURG, PA. 


What nonsense, Mr. Brapy! He didn’t mean 
us at all. We do not know positively whom he 
did have in mind, but we shrewdly suspect that 
Brother Rotto Oapen is the man. How much 
“robustness,” we wonder, must one possess to 
“feel at ease among men of action”! 


A Joyous and Recherche Affair 

The Hunt Breakfast graciously tendered by 
the Messrs. CoLuier, in response to our suggestion, 
to Brother RoosEVELT was the most notable and 
pleasing social event of the season. All of the 
distinguished journalists, sociologists, muck- 
rakers, and other literati of the upper world had 
gathered when at high noon the guest of honor 
entered the room with firm, elastic tread. The 
presentation of those previously unacquainted 
then took place, each receiving a warm, heart- 
felt shake of the hand, while those requiring no 
introduction remained standing. With easy grace 
Mr. Couuier, junior, escorted the guest to his 
place of honor. That was the only grace there 
was. The costly viands were then attacked with 
the resolute robustness which characterizes the 
deeds of men of action. Course after course was 
served in rapid succession, although at no instant 
were the proceedings marked by the _ slightest 
confusion, such as often arises from the falling 
of a plate from a nerveless hand. Napkins were 
provided for all. The conversation was sparkling 
from the beginning. The guest of honor had 
made no particular intellectual preparation, pre- 
ferring to rely upon whatever might leap from 
the spur of the moment. But no hesitation was 
manifested in choosing a topic. The Preferability 
of Doing Right to Doing Wrong was the first 
subject. There was no discussion. All present 


‘were immediately won over to the affirmation by 


a singularly eloquent and convincing discourse 
which - fairly teemed with terse, ungrammatical 
truths elucidated with vigor such as is seldom 
beheld within doors. Brother Ricuarp Watson 
GiLpER seemed to be particularly impressed by 
the blunt, fearless declaration that it is darker 
at night than in the daytime. Brother Cuar es 
Scripyer also betrayed symptoms of being up- 
lifted by the plain intimation that Practicalism 
is the twin sister of Idealism, while Realism is a 
bad little brother addicted to swimming without 
permission during recess. Nothing was_ said 
about Iving. By tacit assent and with the great- 
est delicacy all of the gentlemen present avoided 
any topic that might prove disagreeable. The 
names of Brothers Miter and Mircnuetn were 
not even mentioned. The guests had been quiet- 
ly informed that invitations to those persons had 
been sternly repressed, and it was considered best 
to leave them undisturbed in their cloistered 
aloofness. The deified cult of the mendacious, 
on the other hand, as personified by Brothers 


















JosepH Puuitzer and Detavan SitTH, was freely 
and firmly vivisected. The brief but pointed re- 
marks of the guest of honor upon the Desirability 
of Cultivating Literary Style received the closest 
attention, especially from Poets Bringes and Car- 
man. The only sporting-man present was Brother 
Caspar WuitNey, who was being rewarded for 
getting a warmed-over article from the guest of 
honor for the Messrs. CoLuiER on What and How 
to Kill and Why and When to Kill It. Editor 
CuareNce Mackay, of the Telegraphers’ Home 
Companion, got in by mistake. He was to have 
breakfasted next door. As a fellow craftsman, 
however, he was made heartily welcome, although 
many felt somewhat distrait when they realized 
that of the great number of swollen fortunes his 
is one of the swellest. A more detailed account 
of the interesting proceedings could hardly be 
presented with propriety. Suffice it to say that 
“it was a most uplifting and joyous occasion, 
and, on behalf of the other guests as well as 
of spirited journalists generally, we return 
hearty thanks to the Messrs. Cotter for re- 
sponding so promptly and generously to our kindly 
suggestion. But two familiar faces were unfor- 
tunately missing. Brother Mapm wasn’t there 
because, so it was reported, of a slight indisposi- 
tion arising from his inability to digest the Har- 
vard dialect. It was also rumored that he had said 
that he couldn’t stand it, but this we ean hardly 
believe. Brother Artuur BrispaNne also was no- 
ticeable by his absence. But it wasn’t because 
he was not invited. He received one of the very 
first cards engraved, but had to go to Chicago or 
soine place like that on business for Brother 
Hearst. 


Cannot Learn to Love Mr. Root 

“ Will Mr. Roor give up his Business?” ostenta- 
tiously inquires our neighbor the American, and 
darkly prophesies that he won’t, but will continue, 
as Senator, to serve “his corporation friends.” 
The American never forgets a speech that Mr. 
Root made at Utica, in which he disclosed his own 
and President Roosrtveit’s defect of confidence in 
Mr. Hearst. Neither should any one who reads 
anything that the American or the Evening 
Journal says of Mr. Root forget that Mr. Roor 
made that speech. 


A New Copyright Law 

Somehow, while Congress was passing bills on 
March 3d, it made a new copyright law; a con- 
siderable improvement on the one now in effect. 
The new law, in sixty-four sections, leaves the 
first term of copyright to last twenty-eight years 
as it does now, but gives a renewal term of twenty- 
eight years, instead of fourteen years as at pres- 
ent. That secures to an author fifty-six years of 
protection for each of his writings. If he begins 
to publish at twenty, he can draw royalties on 
works then completed until he is seventy-six years 
‘old. If he lives to be a hundred, he will still have 
a property in everything he published after the 
age of forty-four. That is better for him than 
what used to be; but, after all, what is apt to 
concern the writer when he gets to be eighty or 
ninety years old is not so much his own main- 
tenance, as that of his grandchildren, and the law, 
even with its present improvements, has not placed 
the grandchildren of a successful author entirely 
beyond the reach of want. The law does not 
yet enable him to create with his pen a literary 
property which he can hand down to his children’s 
children.» A law that so provided would be im- 
portant only to one or two authors in a million, 
but for them it would be very valuable. 


The President’s Salary : 

There has really been no increase in the Presi- 
dent’s salary. The bill affecting it did not finally 
pass till March 3d. The Senate wanted Mr. Tarr 
to have $100,000 a year. The House reduced that 
to $75,000, and refused assent to the Senate’s 
desire to give the President $25,000 for travelling 
expenses. Since Mr. Roosevett had this allow- 
ance, Mr. Tart’s salary is practically the same 
as his predecessor’s, but nothing hinders Congress 
from adding to it such an allowance for trav- 
elling expenses as was made for Mr. Roosevetr, 
and that can be done for Mr. Tart while he is 
in office. 


Whiskers 

Only one member of Tart’s cabinet is smooth-shaven. 
What pain this must give Editor George Harvey of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


A distressing fact, to be sure; but we should 
not bear too heavily upon representatives of a 
past generation addicted to barbaric customs. 
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Moreover, the pulchritudinous exception is meas- 
urably compensatory. 





Mr. Meyer and the Navy-yards 

Of the navy-yards that have been under criticism 
as unprofitable, two—Pensacola and New Orleans 
—were ordered closed by Secretary NEWBERRY just 
before he quit work, that economy being in ac- 
cordance with the directions of the President 
and the recommendations of the General Board 
of the Navy. On what grounds they were re- 
opened the next day but two, by Secretary MEYER 
has not yet appeared. Mr. Meyer’s qualifications 
for the important post that Senator Lop«ae, or 
some one, has got for him, are under careful in- 
spection by many observers. He is a clever poli- 
tician and has been an acceptable ambassador. 
Whether he is fit to be Secretary of the Navy re- 
mains to be seen. 


Shall We Abolish March 4th ? 

The inaugural blizzard was a strong argument 
for taking inauguration day out of the month 
of Mareh. Arguments of various foree to the 
same intent accompany about three inaugurations 
out of every five. -WasHINGTON was first inaugu- 
rated in New York on April 30th, and the usual 
suggestion is to go back to that day, when the 
weather, as a rule, has acquired spring habits and 
settled into a measurable docility. The objection 
is that from the first or second Tuesday in No- 
vember to the last day of April is very nearly 
six months, and much too long a space to elapse 
between the election of a President and of new 
members of Congress and the induction of them 
into office. Even four months, from November to 
March, is often, and not unreasonably, held to 
be too long. A good deal might be said for bring- 
ing inauguration day nearer to election; having 
it, say, on the 4th of January, and having the 
new Congress begin on the same date. At pres- 
ent Congressmen elected in November often see 
more than a year elapse before they get to work. 
This year it won’t be so because of the extra ses- 
sion to deal with the tariif; but very often a 
member of Congress, elected in November, does 
not get a chance to take his seat until December 
of the following year. If every new Congress 
began on January 4th, the new Congressmen 
would be earning their salaries two months after 
election. There would be no certainty of good 
inaugural weather on January 4th, but the Weather 
Bureau will probably be able to compute from its 
records that the chances for good weather are much 
better on January 4th than on the 4th of March. 


Comparisons 

He is no more proud to know ANDREW CARNEGIE 
than to know Dootry or LINK STEFFENS.—Pittsburg 
Leader. 

Pray, why should He be? Is the acquaintance 
of even a laird more desirable than that of a 
human gem or a missing link? 


A Maker of History 

A news despatch from Washington briefly 
records that an old man named Hinton Rowan 
Hevrek died the other day, by his own hand, in 
a wretched boarding- house on Pennsylvania 
Avenue; the cause, disappointment because Con- 
gress would not take up the project he has long 
advocated of a railroad from Bering Strait to 
Cape Horn. 

Hetrer? Have you ever heard the name be- 
fore? If you had lived half a century ago, you 
would almost certainly have heard it. In the 
winter of 1859-60, almost the only other name 
heard so often was old Joun Brown’s. For in 
1857 this same Hinton Rowan HeEvper, a South- 
em poor white, published a book called The Im- 
pending Crisis, which helped to precipitate the 
crisis it predicted. It was an assault on slavery, 
not from sympathy with the negroes, but in be- 
half of the slaveless white men of the South. 
It was the voice of that class—a majority, in fact, 
of the Southern people—who later called the 
Civil War “A rich man’s quarrel, but a poor 
man’s fight.” When Congress met in December, 
1859, no party had a majority in the House. 
The Republicans put forward Joun SierRMAN, 
of Ohio, for Speaker, and would probably have 
won if some one had not discovered his name 
in a list of persons who had endorsed a cheap 
compend of Herper’s book. That defeated Suer- 
MAN and threw the House into a bitter struggle 
which lasted two months. Nearly every member 
went armed. Meanwhile, The Impending Crisis 
sold like Uncle Tom’s Cabin—and with like re- 
sults. There were two classes it did not reach— 
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the negroes and the people whose cause it pleaded. 
To sell it where negroes might get it was made a 
crime; and it did not reach the Southern poor 
whites because the mass of them did not read 
books, and a great proportion of them could not 
read at all. But it did reach nearly all who count- 
ed in the control of events. If it did not precisely 
inake history, it hurried it up. The end of the 
man who did this—and more besides, for he wrote 
other books and had a curiously inventive mind— 
seems to show that if it is easy to rise from ob- 
scurity in a republic, it is easy also to sink back 
into it. 


An Alibi 

A Swedish lady with a Welsh name has come to 
these shores to stir us up on the subject of vaccination 
and vivisection.—-Colonel HARVEY. 

Oh, Colonel! Why confound * Ap” 
Evening Sun. 

Not guilty! Emulating the example of Broth- 
er Josepn Punirzer, we had gone cruising and 
left a Harvard man in charge of the prepositions. 


with “ Af’? 


Mr. Billups Reads Brother Roosevelt’s 
First Article 


* Now, boys,” said Mr. Bittups, drawing up close 
to the evening lamp and taking up his copy of 7'ke 
Oulburst, which had just arrived, “I will read you 
Mr. RooseEVELT’s first article in this paper. He is a 
great man, my children, and I want you to pay es 
pecial attention to his words.” 

The children grouped themselves about their father’s 
chair and Mr. Biniups began. 

“* Every owner, editor, or 
scientiously and ably conducted newspaper or period 
ical,’ ” he read, “‘ is an ass—’ ” 

* Joun dear, before you go any farther,” Mrs. 
BILLups, “ won't you please tell me what time you 
want breakfast in the morning?” 

“Seven sharp, Marta,” replied Brttups. “ Please 
don’t interrupt me again. I consider this paper of 
the ex-President’s a very important contribution to 
modern letters. Now, boys, be quiet. We will begin 
again. ‘Every owner, editor, or reporter of a con 
scientiously and ably conducted newspaper or period 
ical is an ass—’” 

“ Excuse me, Misther BiLLups,” said the hired man, 
appearing in the doorway. “ But wan of the 
is off his feed, and oi t’ink we'd betther sind for the 
veter’nary, sorr.” 

“All right, Mike,” said Mr. Birittups, looking up 
from his reading. “Send over and get him. Now, 
kiddies, we will resume. Mr. ROOSEVELT says, ‘ Every 
owner, editor, or reporter of a conscientiously and 
ably conducted newspaper or periodical is an ass—’ ”’ 

* Ting-a-ling-a-ling,” went the telephone. 

*Merey me, MARIA, go and see what that infernal 
bell is ringing for!” said Mr. BinLups. “ At this rate, 
I shall never be able to finish this article.” 

Mrs. BILLUPS went to the ‘phone, while BiLLups 
resumed : ‘ 

“The article says, my little that 
owner, editor, or reporter of a conscientiously and 
ably conducted newspaper or periodical is an ass—’ ”’ 

“ It’s the Rev. Mr. Mosery, father,” said Mrs. Bit. 
ups, returning from the ’phone. “ He wants to know 
if he can see you about painting the Sunday-school 
this evening.” 

* Oh—er—tell him—tell him yes,” said BILLuPs. 
* Let’s see, where were we? Oh yes. The paper says 
in Mr. RoosEvELt’s words that ‘every owner, editor, 
or reporter of a conscientiously and ably conducted 
newspaper or periodical is an ass—’ ” 

“He'd like to speak with you himself before he 
comes over, JOHN,” said Mrs. BILLUPS, coming back 
from the ’phone. 

“Oh, ding-bats!” ejaculated Mr. Bittups. “ Con- 
found these ‘clergymen! There’s never any let-up to 
their wants.” 

Throwing down The Outburst, Mr. Bitiups left the 
room, and for the next five minutes was absent on 
church business, at the end of which time he returied. 

“ There, by Jingo! that’s over, and we can resume,” 
he said, seating himself again. “ Where did we leave 
off, WILLIE?” 

“Where Mr. ROOSEVELT 
people an ass,” said WILLIE. 

“What?” roared BILrtups, eyeing the lad fiercely. 
“What do you mean?” 

“That’s what you said,” sobbed WILLIE, very much 
frightened. 

** Maria, have we brought a member of the Ananias 
Club into this world?” demanded Bittups, “If we 
have, it is your doings, not mine, and [ must request 
that you will send your son to bed. Le is not fit 
for human society. The rest of us will remain and 
hear the goodly words of our great ex-President.” 

Whereupon the unfortunate WILLIE was led off to 
bed, sobbing like a meticulous mollycoddle, while Mr. 
BILLUPS continued : 

“* Every owner, editor, or reporter of a conscientious- 
ly and ably conducted newspaper or periodical is an 
asset of real value to the whole community.’ ” 
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The Initiative in Nominations 

Tue party-primaries question brings us pretty close 
to the root of the difficulty of popular government. 

Democracy requires that the candidates for public 
office preferred by the greatest number of the voters 
shall be elected, In most cases they are, although the 
balloting arrangements of most States, including New 
York, give an unfair advantage to the candidates of 
the two great parties. Democracy also requires that 
the men favored by the greatest number of the voters 
belonging to a perticular party shall be nominated as 
that party’s candidates, To enforce that requirement, 
in face of the ceaseless activity of the politicians and 
the apathy of the mass of the voters, is anything but 
easy. The movement for primaries must be regarded 
as merely the latest of a long series of efforts to 
enforce it. 

In the colonies, and for some time after the Revolu- 
tion, there being no well-organized parties, * unofficial 
coteries of leading and kindred spirits” simply sub- 
initted names direetiy to the people. When the Whig 
and Federal parties had defined themselves, this fune- 
tion passed to legislative caucuses in the States, and 
Congressional caucuses named candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. Candidates for local offices 
were proposed in various ways. 

Nominations by legislative and Congressional 
eaucuses continued until 1824. Had the means of 
travel and communication been better, they would not 
have lasted so long: for the growing spirit of democ- 
racy had set itself against them. Counties and towns 
represented by one party in a State Legislature found 
they had no voice in the other party’s nominations. 
States not properly represented in both party caucuses 
in Washington had the same grievance. A few leaders, 
in fuet, controlled the caucuses, both Congressional 
and State. Finally, in 1824, when a rump Republican 
(Democratic) caucus at Washington, really represent- 
ing only a faction of the party, nominated WILLIAM 
H. Crawrorp for President, the friends of other eandi- 
dates, particularly ANDREW JAcKSON, refused to ac- 
quiesce, and kept them in the field. 

Both parties soon turned to the suggestion—first 
made, apparently, by the Tammany Society of New 
York City—that party conventions be held to nomi- 
The plan, once adopted, was quickly 
perfected into our present elaborate nominating 
machinery, It was an American invention, and no 
doubt most people thought it a final solution of the 
whole problem. The people themselves would now say 
who should be nominated for oflice as well as who 
should be elected. But after a while it appeared that 
a set of professional politicians were exercising almost 
as great a control over convention nominations as the 
old Whig and Federalist leaders—a set of men far 


nate candidates. 





superior to the more modern type of leaders—had 
exercised over the action of the legislative caucuses. 


We are all familiar with most of the devices by which 
Pressure of all sorts is brought 
to bear on delegates. Votes for one office are traded 
for votes for another.’ In the preliminary campaign, 
favorite sons are brought out in various counties or 
States, as the case may be, in order that their follow- 
ings may in the end be combined against the popular 
favorite. State and national and county and district 
committees having the authority to pass, in the first 
instance, on the credentials of delegates, use it in 
favor of one faction or candidate and against others. 
In these and still other ways the voters are deprived 
of that initiative in naming candidates which now 
seems to us the ne plus ultra of democracy. 

Will they secure it through the primary plan? 
Governor Huaues has found an obstacle in the way. 
Names must be submitted to the voters in a primary, 
as to a convention. Who shall select the names? There 
is the trouble. Governor HuGues would permit the 
party committees—national, State, district, county, 
eie., as the case may be—to make a list and put it on 
the ticket. But the committee, it is at once pointed 
out, is simply the old machine. You are leaving the 
initiative where it was. say the objectors; here is no 
gain whatever. The objection has foree—particularly 
as concerns cities, where people do not know about one 
another as they do in towns and villages, or even as 
The men who make politics 


this is accomplished. 





they do in the country. 
their business will. we doubt not, contrive ordinarily to 
have more influence in. primaries than men who give 
to polities only a small part of their time and 
thought. Primaries will not, therefore, land democracy 
at its goal. 

But will they not bring it appreciably nearer the 
goal? That is the practical question. In every plan 
proposed, as we understand it, there will be an oppor- 
tunity provided. if a reasonable number of voters so 
desire, to put on the ticket names not chosen by the 
committee. The committee, for that reason, will have 
to be cautious about the names it submits. Wherever 
the committee is distrusted, opposition is likely to de- 
velop. We doubt if any plan ever wil! be found that 
will force voters indifferent to good government to do 
their duty. All that can be done is to make things 
easier for those who do wish to do their duty. If the 
primary plan shall accomplish that—and we are not 
without hope that it will—-it will be worth while. We 
do not understand that Governor HUGHEs or any other 
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of its advocates offer it as a complete substitute for 
eternal vigilance. 


Elinor Macartney Lane 


THE tragedy of life cuts to the quick in the death of 
Euinon MacarrNyey LANe. All that makes life worth 
living she had—achievement, charm, and friends—a 
personal quality that made the world her own. And 
there was also a sweet unselfishness which found con- 
stant expression in kindly deeds of which others than 
her intimates never knew. In the past few years her 
genius has gained a recognition which left her even 
more zealous for higher accomplishment, since hers 
was a true artist's reverence for her art. Endowed at 
birth with marvellous gifts. there have come from 
the riches of her imagination creations which will hold 
a lasting place in the memories of readers. But the 
sorrow of this poignant loss, as untimely as the death 
of Keats, is the controlling thought with us as it 
will be with thousands to whom Mrs. LANE’s beautiful 
personality was unknown. 





Correspondence 


PERKINS DEFENDS THE MARE 


ISLAND NAVY-YARD 
Wasuincton, D.C., February 25, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—-In the issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY of February 
20th, reference is made to Mr. Turner’s article in 
UcClure’s Magazine criticising me for securing appro- 
priation for the Mare Island Navy-yard, to which you 
say that author states no battleships can be brought. 
Permit me to say that the facts do not bear out Mr. 
Turner in this matter, as the following extracts from 
a statement made by me in the Senate, February 16th, 
clearly show: 

“Even with the present depth of water, which the 
board which examined the question last year states is 
about twenty-three feet over Pinole Shoal at low 
water with six or eight feet tide, the navy-yard at 
Mare Island could undoubtedly be now used by every 
vessel of the navy now afloat. During the past year 
two armored cruisers, each drawing twenty-five feet 
of water, went up through San Pablo Bay to Mare 
Island. Of the thirty-one battleships constructed or 
authorized, only four have as great a draught as the 
Tennessee and Washington, referred to. Only two 
draw 24 feet 8 inches; eight, 24 feet 6 inches; four, 
24 feet: one 23 feet 11 inches: one, 23 feet 10 inches; 
five, 23 feet 9 inches; one, 23 feet 7 inches; five, 23 feet 
6 inches. The four big-gun battleships of 20,000 and 
22,000 tons will draw when in commission 26 feet 11 
inches, and 28 feet 6 inches, respectively. It appears, 
therefore, that of the battleships built or building 
only these last four have a greater draught than the 
two armored cruisers which went up to Mare Island 
last summer. Three battleships visited the yard last 
year, namely, the Alabama, drawing 23 feet 6 inches; 
the Maine, 23 feet 10 inches; and the Missouri, 23 feet 
11 inches. 

“There also went to the yard the armored-cruisers 
Maryland, Colorado, California, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania, drawing 24 feet 1 inch; 
each of these drawing more water than seventeen of 
our first-class battleships. Besides this, there were 
four protected cruisers that went to the yard—the 
Charleston, Chicago, Mibraukee, and St. Louis; four 
third-class cruisers; besides three supply-ships, hos- 
pital-ships, and smaller craft, such as coast-defence 
vessels, gunboats, etc. It is worthy of note, too, that 
the supply-ship Glacier draws 25 feet 4 inches. There 
is no doubt whatever that if there had been a large 
enough force at the Mare Island yard, most, if not all, 
of the battleships of the Atlantic Fleet which needed 
repairs could have had these repairs made at that 
yard, and that they would have found no difficulty in 
getting there, for the largest vessels of this fleet draw 
six inches less water than the 7'ennessee and Washing- 
ton, which found no difficulty in passing Pinole Shoal.” 


SENATOR 


COMMANDANT’S OFFICE, MARE ISLAND NAVY-YARD, 
November 25, 1908. 
Hon. Grornce C. PERKINS, 
24 MARKET STREET, 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 

My pear SeNATOR,—Replying to your letter of the 
23d instant requesting the draught of the largest 
naval vessel that has been to the yard since I have 
been commandant, the following vessels have come and 
left here without trouble. 

U.S.S. Hancock left December 14, 1902; draught, 
23 feet 3 inches forward; 26 feet 9 inches aft. U.S.S. 
Milwaukee left February 2, 1908; draught, 25 feet 6 
inches forward; 26 feet 6 inches aft. U.S. S. South 
Dakota arrived July 2, 1908; draught, 26 feet 2 inches 
forward; 26 feet 6 inches aft. U.S.S. California ar- 
rived July 13, 1908; draught, 25 feet forward, 26 feet 
4 inches aft. The battleship Missouri arrived July 13, 
1908, draught being only 23 feet 11 inches forward; 
24 feet 3 inches aft. 

Very truly yours, 
T. S. PHELPs, JR., 
CAPTAIN, UNITED STATES Navy, 
COMMANDANT. 


From this you will see that three battleships and 
seven cruisers went to the Mare Island Navy-yard 
last summer, and that every battleship, armored 
cruiser, 6r other naval vessel now afloat could steam to 
that yard without difficulty. Only the battleships of 
20,000 tons or over, which will not be afloat for several 
vears, might find some trouble in navigating the 
present channel. As the dock at Mare Island is 31 
feet 5 inches over the sills, every ship built or. build- 
ing could be docked there. Such appropriations as 
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have been made for the Mare Island Navy-yard are, 
therefore, completely justified. 

The criticism recently made that I have opposed the 
upbuilding of the Navy has no more foundation in 
fact than that of Mr. Turner. Up to two years ago 
the President’s policy was that we need not continue 
to increase our Navy, and that only one battleship a 
year need be authorized by Congress, as you will see 
from the extracts from his annual messages which I 
enclose. It was only a year ago that the new pro- 
gramme of four battleships a year was promulgated. 
My opposition to this programme has been justified by 
the fact that still larger ships than were then contem- 
plated are now deemed desirable, and that the two 
extra battleships advocated a year ago would have 
been outclassed by those authorized later. 

During the past seven years I have voted for nearly 
one-half of the Navy as it now stands. During that 
period Congress has authorized construction aggre- 
gating $129,464,023, while the total cost of the Navy to 
date is $344,904,298. The amount spent in new con- 
struction and authorized during the past seven years 
is, therefore, about 3714 per cent. of the total cost of 
all the ships built or authorized since 1883. During 
that period we have built or authorized 43 per cent. 
of the total tonnage of battleships, and 46 per cent. 
of the total tonnage of war-vessels of all classes over 
1,000 tons, and of torpedo-boats over 50 tons. The 
total cost of the naval establishment, construction, re- 
pairs, pay, navy-yards, ete., since 1883, is $1,374,624,- 
001, of which $722,283,699, or over 56 per cent., has 
been expended in the past seven years. Of 31 battle- 
ships 14 have been built or authorized during the 
same period. As I advocated and voted for the bills 
making the necessary appropriations, it is clear that 
I cannot truthfully be said to have opposed the up- 
building of the Navy. 

I am, sir, 
Gro. C. PERKINS. 

PRESENT 
Fort ASSINNIBOINE, Mont. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I read with interest and approval the edi- 
torial, “ Let Us Be Polite.” in the issue of January 
25, 1909, of the WereKLy. ‘The principles therein laid 
down are in line with good taste, good manners, and 
good sense. But why be so generous? Are “our 
esteemed contemporaries ” the only ones who need it? 
Unless a fairly good memory is seriously in error, 
Mr. Roosevelt figured in the editorial columns of the 
WEEKLY, in the 1904 campaign, as ‘“ The Colonel”; 
and within the past four or five weeks he has been 
alluded to therein as “Future Brother.” This is 
specially regrettable in a journal of the standing and 
importance of the WEEKLY. Physician, heal thyself. 

I am, sir, 
G. W. EDGERLY. 


TITLES PAST AND 


When a candidate in 1904, Mr. Roosevelt had never 
heen. elected President; he was running as Colonel of 
Volunteers. He is now so near in sight of the fra- - 
ternal region that it is fitting and friendly to speak 
of him as a future brother.—Ep1rTor. 





The Great Quiet 


FEELIN’ sort of strange to-day—what can be the 
matter? 

averything’s so quiet round, not a bit of clatter. 

Not a sign of noise about; nothin’ brisk and breezy 
In the nervous atmosphere; all is smooth and easy. 
All the sense of trouble that has lately been distressin’ 
Seems to sort of disappeared; nothin’ risky pressin’— 
Wonder what the trouble is? What’s the explanation? 
Everything has sort of eased since th’ Inauguration. 


Don’t tind no one anywhere full o’ heated scrappin’; 
Ain’t nobody wonderin’ what’s agoin’ to happen; 
Ain’t nobody gassin’ round bout impendin’ battles; 
Ain’t no crowds a-thunderin’ like ten thousand rattles, 
Talkin’ loud about the sins of our legis-laters— _ . 
Everybody’s quiet as a plate o’ mashed potaters. 
Kind o’ think that some one ought to make investiga- 
tion 
Why all things has simmered down—since th’ Inaugu- 
ration. 


Mornin’ paper ’s sort o’ dull—now and then a fire,’ 

But as far as I can see no one’s called a Liar; 

Kind o’ miss my daily hint in the mornin’ papers 

Of new Ananiases and their wicked capers; 

Hope the breed ain’t gone to seed, gone to rack and 
ruin— 

Can’t imagine where they’ve went! 
be doin’? 

Quite a favorite topic here in our conversation. 

Kind o’ sad to see ’em slump since th’ Inauguration. 


What can they 


Tried to start a talk to-day about the politicians 

Seekin’ graft, and snappin’ up all the’ big positions; 

But the fellers that I met soon as I got chinnin’ 

Turned and run the other way, winkin’ and a-grin- 
nin’. ; 

Nothin’ doin’ in the way of perlite discussion 

Of the great events at hand, eepochs big and rushin’. 

No one seems to care a ding for a disputation— 

Mighty strange what’s come about since th’ Inaugura- 
tion. 

Don’t know what we’re comin’ to. Danger’s surely 
lurkin’ 

Yound when folks is fast asleep when they ain’t a- 
workin’. 

No one seems to give a dern “bout. the Secret Service— 

Far as I can see to-day none but me is nervous. 

Everything is sti and tame; no one wants a wrangle. 

Can’t git up a single jar, rumpus, or a jangle. 

Sort o’ queer this quiet spell that’s fell upon the 
nation 

Like a bolt from out the blue—since th’ Inauguration! 

CARLYLE SMITH. 








#Cc. 0. Di GO Dr?’ 

Everywhere we look we see 

Some one sounding “C. Q. DI!” 

If it happen on the sea 
Instantly 

Comes the on ringing clear, 

“We are coming! Never fear. 
your spirit full of cheer. 

We are hastening o’er the wave, 
And will save! 

Hidden in the misty haze 

Of the oceanic maze 

We will find you and extend 
ping hand unto the end; 

Hand to lift you safely o’er 

Troubled waters to the shore. 
your spirit undismayed. 

Let your hearts rest unafraid. 

We have heard your message clear 

Flashing through the atmosphere 





If it happen on the land, 
Where is then the helping hand? - 
From the homes of penury, 

From the vales of misery, 

From the fair of pain and grief 
Comes the wey g for relief— 











DRAWINGS BY J. A. WILLIAMS 


(In the code of wireless telegraphv the letters C. Q. D. are the signal of distress) 


Sounding daily on our ears 
From the haunts of human tears, 
Human heart-strings wracked eaeh fears 
Echoing on every side 
aon the Sahin. ne 
ing out for s thy— 
ag +“ c ©. DI ” 


Grinding chance, and human ills; 

Shattered hope that numbs and ‘kills; 

Human derelicts are there, 

Sinking, sinking in despair, 

Crying | = oor ly, 

%e Q. D! 

We are poi ae aaa the wave! 

Come in charity to save! 

Come in great humanity, 

Rescue us in war 
CQaD 


Ce DY” 








Kendrick Bangs 





















Women, children, in the crush, 
Trampled in the awful rush 
For some bare necessity, 
Call aloud incessantly, 

“ c DY!’ 


Here’s a human soul beset 
In the purlieus of regret; 
. Tangled up, enmeshed within 

Webs of Sin! 

Hear his signal! “Come to me! 

Save me from this beggary— 

Beggary of soul and heart! 

I, alas, have lost my chart, 

And am drifting o’er the sea, 

Headed straight for slavery— 
CO. Di GO. Dr! 



































Round my soul the waters rise, 
Shutting out the blue of skies; 
Shutting out the Father’s face 
In the mazes of disgrace— 
Hasten ye! 
Cc. D! ! 


Leave me not unto this fate! 
Come before it is too late— 
Ere a human soul shall sink, 
Slipping, tripping, on the brink, 
In the snare 
Of despair!” 


O the signals! O the calls 
Flashing o’er these City walls! 
From the Children of Despond 
To the Helping Hands beyond! 
Pleading daily for release! 
Pleading for one taste of peace! 
Little ones that blindly grope 
In the hopeless quest of Hope! 
Pleading for a sure relief 
From the waves of Sin and Grief! 
Human vessels one and all 
Sending out their piteous call— 
Call to you, and call to me, 
“GQ Di CG. Q@ BP 
























































. With our life-boats staunch and good, 





Do we heed them? Do we list 
To those voices in the mist, 
On the land? 
Have we lent the helping hand 
To our brothers in despair 
Everywhere— 
Answering their message clear 
With the blessed words of cheer— 
“ We are coming, never fear! 
Hold your courage undismayed! 
Let your hearts rest unafraid. 
We are hastening o’er the wave— 
We will save! 
We will come in Brotherhood 























Laden deep with Charity, 
Answering your C. Q. D?” 
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A Stand Against Tuberculosis 


THE SANITARY TENEMENTS TO BE BUILT IN NEW YORK THROUGH MRS. W. K. VANDERBILT, SR.’S, PHILANTHROPY 
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The projected sanitary tenements as they will appear when completed. The arches leading to the inner court, 
the balconies on each floor, and the loggias on the roof will make these tenements virtually sanatoria 
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Peta tl thousands of tuberculosis sufferers in 
SAMA the tenement houses of New York Cit) 
Seamgare welcoming the . project of» Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Sr... to invest 
Seone million dollars in a model tenement 
Benterprise. The intention is to erect 
hygienie dwellings for people of small means, but 
especially for tuberculosis sufferers, and. to supply 
them in their homes with many of the advantages 
usually found only in a sanitarium., Although the 
scheme is primarily a philanthropic one, it has at the 
same time business possibilities, and its promoters 
hope that it may lead in time to a revolution in the 
tenement-building system of the city. 

The plans of Mrs. Vanderbilt for this new venture 
were recently made public through Dr. Henry L. 
Shively, of the Vanderbilt clinic, of the Presbyterian 
Hospital, and Architect Henry Atterbury Smith, who 
are in full charge of the work. The site for the new 
buildings has been secured by the purchase of eighteen 
city lots, a section extending from Seventy-seventh to 
Seventy-eighth streets, and lying between Avenues A 
and B. Its frontage of two hundred and twenty-five 
feet is bounded on the west by the playground of 
Public School 158, and on the east by John Jay Park. 
Here are to be erected four six-story buildings, to be 
known as the Shively Sanitary 'Tenements, and made 
up of two, three, four, and five room apartments, and 
intended to house about three hundred and _ fifty 
families. 

Several new features in tenement construction will 
be used in these model buildings. There are to be no 
dark and musty stairways, for each apartment is to 
be entered directly from an outdoor staircase, The 
roofs are to be fitted out with shutters and wind 
shields,and are to serve as lounging-places in order that 
the tenants may take advantage of the open air. 
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The ground plan of the new tenement houses, showing the exact location of the proposed buildings 


The inner court and outdoor staircase 





SkKy Rights and Aerial 
roperty 
By R. Holt Lomax 


HOW that the conquest of the air is an 
éstablished fact, the scientist must give 
place to the lawyer, to whom the prob- 
ems .of man’s. aerial relations and his 
oy tight to property in air promise a big 
Sy field in the immediate future. 

‘o begin with, no precedent exists. for aerial. legisla- 
tion. “Man has a~virgin field in this respect and finds 
himself in the position of the ancient navigators. 
Proadly speaking, the problem of aerial development 
is a double one: it concerns the people of a country— 
firstly, in their internal relations, civil and adminis- 
trative, and secondly, in the regulation of their inter- 
course with foreign Powers. 

The problem of aerial ownership relates to the five 
to seven miles of perpendicular space in which the air 
is breathable; next comes a layer of gas in which exist- 
ence is impossible; and, finally, on top of all, what in 
default of a better term is called ether. 

The traditional title to proprietorship of land con- 






veyed the right to all above ground and beneath it, 
and is based on the Roman maxim: Master of earth, 
master of heaven. ‘This last hypothesis, however, 
contemplated only space in bulk, not air, which is 
the property of every one, and is constantly displaced, 
just as running water. Such common mobile things— 
opposed to those momentarily. in possession of a per- 
son, as particles of air breathed by the individual— 
are incapable of being privately appropriated. 

Thus air traditionally belongs to all, while space 
or vertical domain may to an indefinite height be 
claimed by the proprietor of the ground beneath it. 
Apart, however, from such possibilities-as. the future 
proprietorship of ether or realms still more exalted, 
there remains the practical question of the limitation 
and allotment of atmosphere directly above carth. 
This it is proposed to do by ideal limits of vertical 
domain, or, in plain words, by imaginary perpen- 
diculars raised_immediately above the limits of private 
property. That this means of definition is too, fanciful 
and not of practical utility is disproved by the sys- 
tem of untraced lines which yet serve to confine an 
9 pa field or the parallels of latitude and longi- 
tude. 

Hitherto with bridges, viaducts, ete. built on 
private property, the custom has been to acquire the 
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ground necessary to the support of such constructions 
without investigation of title to aerial situations oc 
eupied. This question, therefore, of the occupation of 
space in the case of a bridge built over private prop- 
erty, which, save for its supports at either end, it 
does not touch, has yet to be detinitely settled. . In 
an inverse case which occurred in Kurope, where a 
tunnel was driven underneath a vineyard, it was held 
that the construction and use of the subterranean 
passage in no way interfered with the rights of the 
proprietor of the surface 

The automobile, again, which passes at all hours 
by-a-~house, disturbs the sleep. of- its. inmates,—and 
vitiates the air, enjoys immunity. With the flying 


machine the case is different. Aerial circulation 
through the individual’s domain where such is in 


use by him could scarcely be permitted to the pub- 
lie. Otherwise, in a private garden whose occupants 
sought privacy, it would be possible to keep a station- 
ary air-ship at a height of some feet in the air 
overhead. Where, however, there ‘is no building, tree, 
or upright in an empty lot, power should not be given 
its proprietor to bar air-ships causing him no damage. 
Custom will probably establish for the convenience 
and protection of the individual a minimum zone above 
ground which may not be trespassed upon. 





From the painting by Arthur Hazard 


ELINOR MACARTNEY LANE 


[MRS. FRANCIS RANSOM LANE] 


Wirn a sorrow which will be widely shared it is After a long illness endured with heroic courage, Mrs. ington, and in 1891 she was married to Dr. Francis 
necessary to announce the death of the beautiful per- Lane died at Lynchburg, Virginia, on Monday, March. Ransom Lane. Something will be said later of her 
sonality and brilliant author whose picture we present. 15th. She was born in Maryland, educated in Wash- high achievements. Her early death is a tragedy. 
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Y the production of a new radio- ~ 


active substance, which is known as 
Tho-Rad-X, that possesses all the 
properties of radium without  pro- 
ducing its destructive effects, it is 
believed that a revolution will be 
brought about in therapeutics. 
> ‘That radium is one of the most 
~ powerful and beneficent instruments 
in the hands of the modern doctor is shown by the fact 
that it is proposed to establish a Radium Institute in 
{London for the treatment of certain forms of diseases. 
But radium is the searcest of all elements. There is not 
enough in the world to go round, even though it is 
practically indestructible. So it has been morally cer- 
tain for some time past that a substitute would come 
to light that would be “ just as good”; and in Tho- 
tad-X we have lit upon something which appears to 
be just as good and better. 

It was the discovery of the Roentgen Rays that 
gave birth to an interest in the possibility of com- 
pounds or elements capable of spontaneously emitting 
energy. How this phenomenon was actually demon- 
strated, by whom, and their methods, is a matter of 
record and within the reach of every one. No dis- 
covery-of modern times has awakened so much fasci- 
nating interest—among scientists, because the infalli- 
bility of the atomie theory was brought into question ; 
«mong people in general, because of the strange 
phenomena therewith associated, and the expressed 
hope and confidence of many reputable physicians the 
world over that at last a remedial agent had been 
discovered for some of the most dreadful of our 
diseases. 

Since the observations of M. Henri Becquerel, Sir 
William Crookes, and M. and Mme. Curie, of France, 
much clinical evidence has been recorded in favor 
of the therapeutic use of radium in cancer and kindred 
diseases. The unfortunate -thing that confronts the 
therapeutist still is the scarcity and the exceedingly 
high cost of the radium. 

Three years ago Mr. J. C. Williams, of Chicago, 
placed in my hands the first specimen of pitchblende 
that I had ever seen. Its physical properties had al- 
ready been recorded by Becquerel, and of course it 
gave me much pleasure to make its acquaint- 
ance. 

Naturally the thought of its therapeutic use and its 
substitution for the expensive and rare radium inter- 
ested me. Later on, through other sources material 
became more abundant, and experiments as to its 
real therapeutic value were carried on. 

It was found that crude pitchblende powder and 
also. the powder in a vaseline or heavier base could 
not be used in a large percentage of cases because of 
its sweating and irritating properties. 

Tho-Rad-X is a combination of rare radioactive 
substances, the formula of which I shall later give 
to the profession. It is a flexible, soft, non-irritating 
substance, made to cover any desired area; easily 


Photograph of a rosary made through a piece of wood one-sixth inch thick. 
sheet of Tho-Rad-X was placed above the wood and an exposure of 48 hours given 


This is the most remarkable photograph ever made by means of radio-activity. The key and pennies 
shown were taken through the lid of an ordinary stove upon the top of which some Tho-Rad-X was placed 


sterilized by flame, alcohol, ether. boiling water, or 
antiseptics, incapable of absorption of effete products 
or antiseptics, or, in fact, of any material or sub- 
stance whatsoever. 

Its therapeutic action is slower than that of 
radium, absolutely safe, and its cost within reason. 
Around it we can associate all the physical phenom- 
ena associated with radium. The clinical evidence 
demonstrates its positive value in the treatment of 
disease. 

Tho-Rad-X cannot be called a discovery. It is 
the natural result of work and therapeutic experience. 

The therapeutic value of Tho-Rad-X has been estab- 
lished beyond question during the fourteen months in 
which we have been using it for the treatment of 
disease. It has never failed to give relief, and in 
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many cases it has cured. Some of the diseases on 
which it acts successfully are cancer, tuberculosis of 
the skin, ulcers, birthmarks, and nervous atfeetions, 
Its rays are as effective as those of radium, although 
it does not act so quickly. Its moderate action keeps 
it from being harmfully caustic, as radium is likely to 
be when in the hands of unskilled persons. 

In facet, the discovery is of so great importance to 
humanity that I hesitate to express myself adequately, 
for fear that I should seem to be going beyond the 
mark. There is no doubt at all that Tho-Rad-X 
possesses every quality and all the curative virtues 
of radium. It will be sold to surgeons, physicians, 
and laymen, through a central agency to be estab- 
lished in Chicago, at a cost merely suflicient to defray 
the expense of manufacture. 


In this instance the energy of the illuminant passed through three-quarters of an 
inch of wood, an aluminum spatula, a penny, and a strip of adhesive plaster 
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Lonpon. 
SOR O doubt Americans have been kept 
s2> thoroughly informed during the past 
few weeks of the uproar created in 








Cline y 
ued Englishman's Home at Wyndham’s 
YN Theatre. Like everybody else in 
~ England, I have watched with some 
igyoe astonishment and more exhilaration 
: ““ the tremendous sensation it has 
caused, As a play the piece appears to be no more 
than fairly good melodrama. It is its theme that has 
made it not merely a colossal hit from the box-office 
standpoint, but a powerful force in influencing popular 
opinion on a most vital subject. The scene opens with 
a lower middle-class family at home on a foggy Bank 
Holiday, and is centred upon Geoffrey, a noisy young 
*“bounder ” with a mania for second-hand football, 
whose idea of sport is to watch and read about foot- 
ball matches. The group in the house embraces old 
Mr. Brown, who is trying to learn diabolo; Reg- 
gie, who is puzzling his head over *‘ Limericks ”; 
and Paul Robinson, a volunteer, who is jeered at 
for wasting his time in volunteering instead of amus- 
ing himself. There are three girls—Maggie, serious 
and fairly intelligent; Amy, who is football-mad; 
and her friend, Ada Jones, a fantastic creature, 
who has the same mania for “sport.” The first act 
closes effectively with the sudden appearance of some 
foreign troops, part of the raiding army of the “ Em- 
press of the North.” The next act shows the for- 
eigners in possession and the discomforts of the 
family; then the abandonment of the house by the 
invaders; the appearance of a body of volunteers 
tc defend it, and the beginning of the attack. The 
end of this act is said to be striking, for the noisy 
Geoffrey, when standing on a table jeering, is hit 
by a bullet and comes crashing down dead on the 
floor. During the third act the fight in Myrtle Villa 
is taking place in earnest. Shells are bursting, and 
the effect of them on the structure is shown in start- 
ling fashion. Men are being hit, one is dying on 
the sofa. Old Mr. Brown stands in the back- 
eground cursing the foreigners for injuring his prop- 
erty, cursing the British Army for failing to pro- 
tect it, and distraught by the death of Geoffrey. 
Orders are given to quit the position on the ground 
that it is no longer tenable, and that resistance has 
served its purpose by delaying the enemy. Mr. 
Brown curses the volunteers as cowards for running 
away and leaving the property, and vows that he 
will stay. Efforts are made to induce him to leave; 
he resists. The girls are persuaded to go, and the old 
man stands alone, furious. A shell breaks in part of 
the wall and drives him to madness. He seizes a 
rifle; to his despair he finds that he does not know 
how to load or fire it; but after some efforts discovers 
the method and shoots down two or three of the 
approaching enemy. Then they break in and seize 
him. The commander orders him to be shot, as being 
a civilian who is not entitled to fight; he marches out, 
bearing himself bravely; then his daughter Mag- 
gie enters, implores the commander to set her father 
free, hears shots in the garden and rushes off shriek- 
ing. There the play should have ended; and _ there, 
as originally written, it did end. But as a sickening 
concession to the supposed passion for happy endings, 

















Mr. Brown discovers the meaning of invasion 


the sounds of bagpipes are heard, the British troops 
burst in and recapture the place, and the curtain 
falls. 

Such is the play to which all London is flocking. 
Pretty nearly the entire cabinet has seen and ap- 
plauded it. Almost every publicist of any note is 
being pressed to air his views about it. Pick up any 
London paper you please and you will find two or 
three columns of impressions, interviews, and letters 
devoted to the absorbing theme. Three companies 
are already touring: the. provinces -with it. All who 





London by the production of An 


By Sydney Brooks 


are concerned with the workings of Mr. Haldane’s 
Territorial Army scheme, and all who advocate com- 
pulsory service as the only adequate defence against 
invasion, are taking joyous advantage of the commo- 
tion that has been stirred up. When the play was 
produced the London contingent for the Territorial 
Army was several thousand short, but at the time of 
writing, though hardly a week has gone by, the de- 
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and that with the enormous boat accommodation of 
the big modern liners, with the frequent practice of 
the troops in embarking and disembarking, with the 
education given te the oflicers of the merchant marine 
serving in the reserve, and with the various mechanic- 
al appliances which now exist, “the disembarkation 
of German troops could be carried out far more expe- 
ditiously than had been thought possible in the case 




















Mr. Brown finds his home seized by invaders who have landed under cover of a fog 


ficiency is being rapidly made good, thanks very 
largely to the patriotic enterprise of the Daily Mail 
in utilizing the emotions aroused by the drama to 
enroll reeruits. Almost for the first time, it would 
seem, the average Englishman has had brought home 
to him some realization of what war is. Lord 
Roberts, Lord Milner, and the National Service 
League have striven heroically to awaken in him some 
sense of his responsibility for national security. He 
has turned, if not a deaf, an unbelieving ear. He has 
gone on repeating that Englishmen will never submit 
to any kind of compulsory military service, that in- 
vasion is impossible, that the navy will always pre- 
vent it, and that there is no reason on earth why he 
should trouble himself about drills, manceuvres, and 
learning to shoot. But what great soldiers and states- 
men and orators have failed to do, this play has suc- 
ceeded in doing. It has opened the eyes of the ordi- 
nary indifferent citizen. It has painted for him in 
trenchant colors the degradation that fatally awaits 
both the nation given up to “sport” and the indi- 
vidual who has not started the elementary duty of 
learning how to defend his country. An enormous and, 
I think, something more than a temporary impetus 
has been given to the many influences that are gradu- 
ally forcing Englishmen to arm and prepare. 

And yet the man in the street may well be for- 
given if he has hitherto dismissed from his mind the 
possibility of invasion. Only three or four years ago 
Mr. Balfour, who was then Premier, laid it down in 
a memorable speech as an axiom of home defence that 
the landing of 70,000 hostile troops in Great Britain 
vas “ impossible,” and that “serious invasion of these 
islands is not an eventuality which we need seriously 
consider?” Taking France as the hypothetical enemy, 
Mr. Balfour established the impossibility of invading 
England on the grounds that the transport of 70,000 
men would require 210,000 tons of shipping, whereas 
it had been ascertained that there was, as a rule, only 
100,000 tons in the French Channel and Atlantic 
ports; that even if the transport were available it 
would be a difficult matter to concentrate it all at 
one port; that the landing of the force would take 
forty-eight hours; and that the battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo craft, and submarines attached to the British 
reserve would be amply sufficient, even in the absence 
of the sea-going fleets, to repel the attack. But Mr. 
Balfour’s contentions even in 1905 were hotly assailed 
not only by experts in strategy, but by all who real- 
ized the danger of allowing a rich, mercantile, and 
unarmed nation to cherish the illusion that its security 
was unassailable. Since 1905, moreover, the condi- 
tions of warfare have considerably changed and the 
potential power of an attacking force has been 
largely increased. No one in Great Britain has in- 
sisted on the reality of these changes more powerfully 
than Lord Roberts, who, for the past three or four 
years, has been conducting a laborious campaign of 
popular education in an effort to arouse his country- 
men to an appreciation of the menace that confronts 
them. In the last week of November he returned to 
the subject with one of the most. startling and im- 
pressive speeches to which the House of Lords has 
ever listened. Instead of imagining an invasion from 
France he imagined one from Germany. He showed 
that vessels suitable for the transport of 200,000 men 
are at all times available in the northern ports of 
Germany; that the men could be collected without the 
fuss or publicity of mobilization arrangements; that 
they could be embarked in a much shorter time than 
Mr. Balfour had calculated; that instead of three 
tons of shipping per man being required, one and 
one-half tons would be sufficient for all purposes; 
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of French troops.”, Remembering that the German 
government owned the railroads and could operate 
with a secrecy and despatch unattainable in England, 
that the North Sea offered chances of escaping detec- 
tion that were absent in the case of the English 
Channel, and that there were some 80,000 Germans, 
almost all of them trained soldiers, already resident 
in the United Kingdom, Lord Roberts expressed his 
deliberate conviction that 150,000 German troops 
could be landed in Great Britain, that in the absence 
of the Regular Army there was no force adequate to 
the task of repelling them, and that it was the bounden 
duty of the country to set about organizing a na- 
tional citizen army of at least a million men. 

These conclusions are startling, but are they true? 
A very able contributor in the February number of 
the Contemporary Review declares they are not true. 
He begins by remarking that, while the problem of in- 
vasion is essentially a nautical problem, no ex-naval 
officer took part in the debate initiated by Lord 
Roberts, and that ‘“‘the bulk of the electorate has, 
therefore, heard next to nothing of the views of the 
men who are expected to deal with the emergency 
in question as to whether they are ever likely to be 
called upon to face it.” He goes on to dispute Lord 
Roberts’ contention that 150,000 men could be con- 
veyed in 200,000 tons of shipping. He states that 
though such a force could at a pinch be crowded into 
the postulated. accommodation, it would be a force 
destitute of artillery, cavalry, and land transport. 
He next points out that the 200,000 tons of shipping, 
normally to be found lying in German ports, repre- 
sent a heterogeneous collection of at least 150 vessels 
of different sizes and speeds, from Atlantic liners to 
coasting tramps; that the business of disposing of 
the various brigades, battalions, and batteries among 
these vessels would be of the most formidable nature; 
that a sudden and wholesale embargo by the German 
authorities on the national shipping in their ports 
could not possibly be kept a secret; that it would take 
two or perhaps even three high tides to pilot this 
huge and motley armada out of the basins and down 
the long and tortuous estuaries of the German coast 
to open sea; that if the ships crossed over to Great 
Britain in a “ go as you please” fashion the first one 
would anchor off the English coasts a full twenty- 
four hours before the last, and thus make a surprise 
impossible; that if they sailed in company, they 
would cover at least twenty miles from van to rear, 
and throw up smoke visible for another ten to fifty; 
that a fog would hurl them into inextricable con- 
fusion; that without a fog they could not possibly 
evade observation; that their speed would be that of 
the slowest vessel, probably not more than six or 
seven knots; that the passage would therefore re- 
quire from fifty to sixty hours after leaving harbor; 
that they would form an easy and all but helpless 
target to torpedo craft and mine-layers; and that if 
any respectable force of British battleships or cruisers 
were within forty-eight hours’ steaming the project of 
invasion would either never be attempted or, if at- 
tempted, would surely and miserably fail. 

From the time the first orders were issued to lay 
hands on the shipping in the German ports to the 
time the invaders were at anchor off the British 
coast, the writer in the Contemporary Review esti- 
mates that a whole week would elapse. “Three or 
four days,” he says, “ would be required to decide 
upon the allocation of the various branches and units 
of the army to their respective transports and get 
them on board, another day or two to get the shipping 
clear of -the harbor and roughly assembled for the 
voyage, and- yet another two or more to make the 
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passage. Within forty-eight hours of the com- 
mandeering of the vessels either the actual news 
would have leaked out through departing neutral ship- 
ping, or a sudden cessation of normal trade would 
excite alarm, leaving us in no doubt of what was to 
follow. That would give us five days in which to 
recall our main fleets by wireless telegraphy before a 
single German soldier had set foot on British soil, or 
enough to fetch our ships from as far as Gibraltar in 
the cne direction or the Gulf of Finland in the other.” 
Assuming, however, that the invaders reached Great 
Britain undetected, they would’ then be confronted 
with the problem of disembarkation. It took Ameri- 
cans in 1898 four whole days to land 15,000 men in 
Cuba and form them for the advance. Landing on an 
open coast is only possible when the wind is blowing 
off shore. A fleet of from 150 to 200 vessels, sailing 
in three lines, would require about sixteen miles of 
beach to disembark in; and to straighten out the re- 
sultant confusion, to bring all the men and all the 
guns and supplies together in their proper formation, 
“might easily take a week after the invaders were 
actually on shore, and that would follow on another 
week required to land them, according to all previous 
experience in expeditions of this sort. Fair weather 
must be assumed throughout as a matter of course. 
Three weeks would thus elapse from the first move in 
the game to the day on which the invading army was 
ready to advance, even if we offered no opposition 
afloat or ashore up to that point, an assumption that 
no seaman will concede.” 

The writer’s conclusion is, in short, that a success- 
ful invasion of Great Britain is impossible, and he 
looks with considerable suspicion upon the movement 
in favor of compulsory military service. “If the 
extra twenty millions sterling per annum required to 
give effect to Lord Roberts’ ideals were applied to aug- 
menting our sea power we should obtain thereby a 
second fleet equal to the whole German navy, which 
might be permanently stationed in the North Sea as 
a purely defensive force in peace or war, while our 
present two-power standard navy was ‘freed’ to sail 
to the other end of the world, if such a tremendous 
display of force was there required.” It is urged that 
a million armed men in England would make all 
foreign staffs tear up their plans of invasion. That 
is so; but if the money thus spent were applied to 
increasing the navy, not only would-foreign military 
staffs tear up their plans for invasion—if such docu- 
ments seriously exist—but foreign naval staffs would 
tear up their building programmes—which exist 
openly—and that is much more to the point where 
England is concerned. The great bulk of naval offi- 
cers, says the writer in the Contemporary Review, 
“realize well enough that any form of compulsory mili- 
tary service for home defence must lead with suré 
steps to naval decay. At present the men in the street 
—with an occasional: exception—are ready to spend 
money in keeping the navy up to the mark, because, 
after long efforts to educate them up to that point, 
they have at last learned to agree with the preamble 
to the Naval Discipline Act, which teaches them that 
it is to the Navy, under Providence, that they must 
chiefly look for safety. But if they are now asked to 
find large sums for a home defensive army as well, 
and, moreover, made to shoulder a rifle themselves, 
they will sooner or later begin to inquire where the 
uses of an expensive navy come in. If once the na- 
tional sentiment sets in that direction the pendulum 
may very easily swing to ‘the extreme it reached in 


-fence and make a raid on British soil. 
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“Take him out and shoot “him,” says Prince Yoland, when Mr. Brown attempts resistance 


the middle of the nineteenth century, when the waste- 
ful heresy of fixed local defences held unquestioned 
sway, and the navy. was allowed to dwindle to the 
position of a mere auxiliary or subsidiary force.” 
Amid such a conflict of experts how is the ordinary 
Englishman to decide? I think myself there is no 
question .that the movement in favor of national 
service on the Swiss model is growing in this coun- 
try and finds fresh recruits daily for social, moral, and 
physical, if not for strategical, reasons. It is growing, 
but it will be a long while: before it is taken under 
the wing of either of the great parties. The general 
instinct of the country is that for purposes of de- 
fence the supreme reliance must be placed on the 
Navy. Nobody has ever denied that a small force 
might conceivably slip through the lines of naval de- 
The question 
is as to the figure ‘at which this force should reason- 
ably be put. . For. the past few years it. has been 
more or less common ground that British preparations 


for home defence should be on such a scale as to 
make it necessary for an invader who had any hope 
of success to come with a larger force than 70,000 
men. But if an invasion of this magnitude were to 
be attempted, then the Navy is confident it would 
not reach British shores undetected and that, once 
perceived, it could be satisfactorily dealt with. The 
country, therefore, believes, though with diminishing 
confidence, that a formidable invasion would be re- 
pulsed by the Navy, and that a small raiding force 
would more than find its match in the Territorial 
force now being organized by Mr. Haldane. If it 
could be shown that Lord Roberts’ fears were justi- 
fied, the nation would not shrink from the necessary 
sacrifices. But at present it is not prepared to main- 
tain, first, the all-powerful Navy necessitated by its 
insular position, secondly, the expensive and highly 
trained regular army called for by the requirements 
of the Empire, and, thirdly, a citizen army of a 
million men for repelling invasion. 





A Ballad of the Fleet 


HeErReE’s a toast, and ‘we'll stand to drink it, 
To our fleet from overseas! 
Here’s joy, and who’d wish to blink it, _ 
To our seamen at their ease! é 
Here’s a health, with a cheer to bind it, 
To our navy, boat by boat! 
Here’s luck, and they always find it, 
To the smartest ships afloat! 


All around the world and back, ten thousand leagues 
of spume and spray, 


(Altogether now, my lads! Don’t forget ‘the head 


that planned!) = 
Sailing all the seven seas just to show their fleets the 
way, 


(Lively now, my hearties all! ‘’Tis ‘the proper 
Yankee brand! ) 5s Set 
So we wound the Stars and Stripes round the earth the 
other day. Ere 
(All your glasses full, my sons! 
native land!) 


Drain them to your 


O white wind wingéd.warships! 
O floating forts of steel! 

Whose tops are gray with alien spray, 
Wave-worn from truck to keel! 

Your voyage is o’er. Ye lie off shore, 
Called in once more to heel! 


Lo! First of all the navies, 
In long and lordly line, 

Ye set a girth'about the earth 
And gave the world a sign! 


By Francis Medhurst 


Your course ye kept and Westward ‘swept 
With prows that leaped the brine! 


Your. shotless shoreward salvos 
Pealed peace both far and nigh! 
Your smoke hung curled across the world 
To write athwart the sky 
A word for those, or friends or foes, 
The -test of blows would try! 


The anxious elder peoples, 

'* Counting their tale of ships, 

Your progress saw from shore_to shore 
.And praised with silent lips, . 

And .chose .to. greet as friends the fleet 
They would not meet at grips! 

But, where your cannon. thundered 

- °- From Sydney to’ Port; Said,. + > 

From Lima Bay to far Cathay 
Where’er your bugles. played, 

Where floating fair along the air 
Your pennants .were .displayed, 


When in stark storms ye staggered 
By tropic tempests caught, 

When through the ease of summer seas 
Your squadrons steamed in sport, 
When famine’s tooth ye stayed in ruth, 

One trenchant truth ye taught! 


Designed for death’s devising 
And planned to smite and slay, 
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Your shapes of steel to all reveal 
That force has had its day! 

In dread at last of wrath so vast 
Wild war has passed away! 


Blood thirst and battle hunger 
A fleet can quench and cure; 

The warship stands for friendship’s bands, 
For right that shall endure, 

For conflict ceased, for ports policed, 
For trade increased and sure. 


Wherefore, to all who ecavil, 
Who would abate your pride 

Or curb your powers, O ships of ours, 
A warning ye provide, 

Lest to his ends some foeman lends 
The means that friends denied! 


Who would abide in safety 
Must first set watch and ward! 

He fears no wrong whose arm is strong, 
Whose might is noised abroad, 

And those possessed of peace thrice blessed 
Peace can the best afford! 


And so, O brave white warships, 
We give you all Godspeed, 

For well we know no foreign foe 
But will the lesson heed, 

While clad in gray ye rest alway 
Against the day of need! 
































BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


MISS LILLIAN LORRAINE, WHO IS AN ATTRACTIVE ELEMENT IN “ MISS INNOCENCE,” AT THE NEW YORK THEATRE 
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The Greatest Non-Resident Club in the World 


By George Jean Nathan 


ICTURE a large billiard - room 
( around whose tables a Chinese is 
matching his cue skill with that of 
a Swede, an Englishman with that 
of a Jap, and an Austrian with 
pM ® that of an American. Imagine a 
s Dp = 

NG, ySjZ&) dining-room where you see men of 
NOTIN: twenty - four different nationalities 
cots “eating, chatting, joking, and laugh- 
ing. Conjure up a scene in a swimming-tank where 
men from every corner of the world are playing and 
splashing. And picture to yourself a little theatre 
where the most cosmopolitan of cosmopolitan audi- 
ences is applauding the performance of an equally 
cosmopolitan cast of players. 

Down in West Street. in the shadow of the piers 
and docks and in the heart of the haven of ships from 




















The “ Union Club of all Nations” on West Street 


all over the earth, there is a club where all these scenes 
are realities. It is the club of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society—the greatest non-resident organiza- 
tion in the world. Its membership list embraces men 
from every country that has a flag. It is a lounging- 
place, amusement centre, pastime place, and living- 
quarters—if so desired to be—for the seamen of the 
world who happen to be in the port of New York. 
Every man who leads the life of the sea is eligible to 
membership, from sailor to officer. 

This club of seamen—for club it is and is meant to 
be—was opened less than six months ago. It has 
been endowed by Mrs. Russell Sage and other wealthy 
persons who have the interest of seafarers at heart. 
It is non-sectarian and non-national. It is not a 
mere Young Men’s Christian Association for seamen, 
but a social organization worked out in the finest de- 
tail. There is not the slightest atmosphere of “ re- 
quirements ” about it. The seamen go to it, play in 
it, and live in it primarily because they want to. 


It is their club. They call it the Union Club of All 
Nations. 

The club building, at West and Jane streets, is a 
fine specimen of its kind. Constructed of ‘brick and 
stone, and six stories in height, with a tower whose 
light flashes a welcome up and down the river, the 
building has been designed with. a keen eye to its 
purpose. The basement, or ‘temperance raths- 
keller,” as it is known, is given up to the dining-hall, 
the huge marble swimming-tank, and the bowling- 
alleys. The first floor contains the writing-rooms, 
reading-room, billiard-hall, auditorium, and offices. The 
second floor has the officers’ billiard and pool rooms, 
the chapel, and lounging-rooms. The rest of the 
building is made up of the sleeping-quarters, baths. 
private laundries, ete. The sleeping-rooms, outfitted 
in cleanly, comfortable style, have been furnished by 
friends of seamen who have died and in their memory. 
The private rooms designed for the use of the cap- 
tains and officers of the great ships of the Atlantic 
are fitted out with heavy mission furniture, libraries, 
and other adjuncts of comfort and usefulness. 

The club, as yet, requires no dues of its members, 
although a scale of yearly charges is to be decided 
upon at some later date. A small charge is made 
for the use of the billiard tables on the second floor ; 
those on the first floor are free. The sailor members 
are charged only twenty-five cents a night for their 
rooms, while for the larger and more elaborately 
fitted bedrooms the officers are charged from fifty 
cents to a dollar. The restaurant charges are reason- 
able, but the menu is anything but meagre. 

An indication of the popularity of the institution 
is to be gained from the fact that last month 15,921 
seamen from all over the world visited the building. 
Statistics kept showed that 2,023 letters had been 
written during the month by the sailor club members, 
while 526 letters were received by those who had 
given the club address as their own at this port. The 
sleeping-rooms—and there are accommodations for 
about two hundred men—are almost continually 
taxed to their capacity. 

The attractiveness of every club depends as much 
upon the diversions it can hold out to its members 
as upon the comforts it can afford them. The diver- 
sions of the Seamen’s Club have not been neglected. 
One of the chief forms of amusement the club holds 
out are what are known in other club circles as 
“ smokers.” These entertainments are held in the lit- 
tle theatre in the club building, and are participated 
in by the seamen who possess histrionic or musical 
ability of one sort or another. For instance, at one 
of the recent entertainments the feature of the eve- 
ning was the performance of the seamen of the Celtic. 
These men have a dramatic organization that they call 
“The Pierrots,” and, in full costume, they provided 
the members of the club with a lively evening of fun. 

Besides checkers, chess, dominoes, and cards, swiin- 
ming races occupy considerable attention. The swim- 
ming-tank, made of marble with brightly polished 
brass railings and steps, is constantly being refilled 
with clean water, and is no less alluring than the 
tanks of the uptown athletic clubs. Seamen of every 
nationality may be seen swimming, and every hour or 
so this sailor from this vessel challenges that sailor 
from another to a race. There is no place like a swimh- 
ming-tank to indulge in the spirit of camaraderie, 
and the swimming-tank in West Street is doing its 
full share in the club’s campaign for a social broth- 
erhood of all seamen. 

Within a few months the tower of the building is 
to be outfitted as a navigation school, where any sea- 
man who wishes may receive instruction. That this 
school will eventually do its share in helping the de- 
velopment of the American mercantile marine Cap- 
tain Nutchey is confident. “At present,” says the 
Captain, “each American line vessel carries six ap- 
prentices, the facilities for learning navigation being 
decidedly limited. The development of the mercan- 
tile marine is a matter of such great importance that 
every man who really wants to learn should be af- 
forded the opportunity. And in our way we want to 

do as much as we can 
toward helping the am- 
bitious men who come 











bd to this institution. The 
example of Chief-Ofticer 
Turner, of the New 
York, who worked up 
to his present respon- 
sible position from an 
apprentice, is a great 
inspiration to the 
men.” 

In one part of: the 
building there is a co- 
operative clothing- 
store, managed by the 
institution, where sea- 
men may buy clothes, 
underwear, and other 
wearing apparel at a 
figure considerably less 
than they could in one 
of the shops outside. 
Seamen have long been 
charged fancy prices 
by dealers, who have 
taken advantage of 
their ignorance of the 
values of “land” ap- 
parel, and it is to cir- 
cumvent this that the 
clothing department 
has been installed: It 








The Pierre. <roupe of seamen from the “Celtic” who performed at the club 


has been heavily pat- 
ronized since its incep- 
tion, and if patronage 

















The officers’ reading-room 


keeps on apace an Atlantic mail-order service may be 
started. The cosmopolitanism of the members is in 
terestingly evident in the big writing and reading 
room that looks out into Jane Street. Dictionaries in 
all languages are provided for the letter-writers. 
‘Loan libraries” are one of the splendid accom- 
plishments of the society. A “loan library” consists 
of a case containing forty-three well-selected volumes 
of biography, travel, history, adventure, science, fic- 
tion, navigation, ete., in various languages. These 
libraries, contributed by charitable organizations and 
persons, are placed on board vessels for the general 

















One of the billiard-rooms 


use of the crew. The libraries are put in charge of 
the captains of the different ships, who place them on 
the deck every Sunday morning, at which time the 
men exchange their books. From time to time the 
“libraries ” are transferred from one ship to another, 
thus keeping a vast number of books in circulation 
among the men while at sea. 

There are 3,000 of these so-called libraries afloat 
at the present time. All in all, since the inauguration 
of the system, more than 25,000 libraries have been 
sent to sea, the average life of a library—i.c., as long 
as the books last—being about six years. Statistics 
show that in this time 606,717 volumes will have been 
read at sea by 439,052 seamen. From the 1.078 libra 

















One of the club bedrooms 


ries placed on United Staies naval vessels 39,415 vol- 
umes have been read by 129,315 men, and from 162 
libraries placed in the life-saving stations 6,336 vol- 
umes have been read by 1,327 keepers and surfmen. 

The happiness that the club in West Street has 
brought to foreign seamen, who in other days were 
heartsick and lonely when they arrived in this port, 
is well expressed by Herman Albrecht, a German. sea- 
man of the German-American Line, who is one of the 
“regulars” at the institution. In Anglicized Lorelei 
German, he says, “ Ich weis nicht was soll es bedueten, 
but ich bin nicht traurig any more.” 

















The club swimming-tank 
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By John Jay White, Jr. 


THE WRITER OF THIS HUNTING DIARY WAS ACCOMPANIED BY DR. W. S. RAINSFORD, FORMERLY RECTOR OF ST. GEORGE'S 
CHURCH, NEW YORK, ON AN EXPEDITION THROUGH THOSE REGIONS OF AFRICA IN WHICH MR. ROOSEVELT WILL PROBABLY HUNT 


ITS is the second of a series of four articles which 

have been secured by HarPer’s WEEKLY from Mr. 
John Jay White, Jr., of New York. In this instalment 
the writer recounts some adventures in the heart of 
the game country, where lions were encountered, and 
giraffes, eland, and other trophies were bagged, while 
the hunters themselves fell victims to smaller game in 
the shape of centipedes. 








PERRIER N Camp on the N’zoia River, Satur- 

gS Rae day, May 30th.—1I left with the guide 
YIN at 6.45 and went down the river. 
Shot a reedbuck on the way. About 
SS nine we passed the place where I 
had shot a waterbuck the day before, 
and just over the slope of the hill 
vp saw three handsome black-maned 
lions. I had a beautiful shot, but 
got a trifle rattled and shot low, hitting one in the 
leg. They scattered, and, as the one I hit went off 
slowly. The guide shot twice more, knocking it down, 




















A reedbuck, one of the smaller antelope 


but it got into a swamp where we judged it imprudent 
to follow. Back to camp at 12.30. We decided to beat 
through the swamp next day, as the guide and Momba 
both said the lion would be dead. 

Sunday, May 31st.—Left, with twenty porters, for 
the lion swamp, early. Having arrived, we threw out 
a strong skirmish line, going on in front with guns 
ourselves. After beating nearly through the jungle 
and swamp, we heard from one side of the line shouts 
and a general excitement. Going up, we found that 
Momba had almost fallen over the body of the lion. 
So he got the five rupees I promised to the man who 
found it, and the lion was photographed and skinned 
amid general rejoicing. It was quite a fine one, and, 
when the skin had been taken off, measured eleven feet 
ten inches from nose to end of tail. It is drying in 
the sun near me while I write. 

This afternoon we met a young Englishman named 
Miller, who is out hunting elephants. He has had no 
luck so far. He is dead broke, as most of the. men 
out here seem to be, and hopes to make a little money 
out of ivory—but he has to pay $300 for a license to 
shoot three elephants, so I fear he will not make 
much. I set a gun-trap for leopards and hyenas. 

Tuesday, June 2d.—l visited the gun-trap this morn- 
ing and found I had got a young hyena. Sent for 
men to take the skin to camp—then off up the river 
with the guide. Saw six giraffe, but could not get to 
them; they were across the river and we did not like 
io follow, fearing crocodiles. When we got back to 





camp heard that an ele- 
phant had passed early 
in the morning, before 
we were up, and that 
Miller was off after it. 

Wednesday, June 3d. 
—We heard the spring- 
gun go off last night, 
but found nothing when 
we visited it this morn- 
ing. Off early with the 
guide, and beat up and 
down after giraffe, but 
did not see any. Doc- 
tor Rainsford, who was 
hunting for lion on the 
other side of the river, 
said he saw us_ once, 
and at the same time 
saw the giraffe about 














one and one-half miles 
from us over a ridge. 
No rain to-day or yes- 
terday. Doctor Rains- 
ford got a bushbuck in 
the afternoon. 

Thursday, June 4th—Miller dined with us last 
night. He followed the elephant till he came up with 
it and found, to his disgust, that it only had tusks 
about twenty-five pounds weight, so he did not shoot 
it, as the law forbids shooting anything smaller than 
thirty-pound tusks. Found our herd of giraffe about 
9.30 and made a long and careful stalk, finally getting 
one. After the shot the others came and stood round 
quite near us, and we could easily have shot half 
a dozen had we wished. Back to camp at three. 
Porters came in from our last camp and said they had 
seen a herd of fifty elephants. At 5.30 two excited 
Wanderobo natives dashed into camp saying there were 
elephants near. Every one grabbed a gun and ran, and 
after going for an hour we came on two. Both were 
cows, unfortunately, and so protected by law. It was a 
fine sight. 

Friday, June 5th.—We were off at six this morning, 
and followed the herd till 10.30, when they crossed a 
deep river and we lost them. Our porters came in 
from Nandi Boma to-day. Early this morning, just as 
they were breaking camp, a herd of elephants came 
along with two big bulls “whose tusks touched the 
ground.” Aggravating, but it can’t be helped. While I 
was out girafie-shooting, Miller, whom I could see on 
the other side of the river, ran into a bunch of seven 
lions, and got one. He also saw a rhinoceros. That 
day I saw giraffe and elephants, so in a circle of a 
few miles there were a herd of elephants, twenty or 
twenty-five giraffe, a rhinoceros, and seven lions. We 
saw two lions this morning while out after elephants. 

June 5, 1908 [from private correspondence|.—If you 
ure ever smitten with a desire to make a hunting-trip 
in British East Africa for rest and recreation, take 
my advice and don’t. From the crack of dawn, or be- 
fore, till the going down of the sun, it is hustle and 
trouble. JI have given up lion-shooting. Don’t tell 
any one (I mean it, for the diary letter which I 
sent home suppresses facts in a scandalous way), 
but we had an awfully narrow squeak with my 
lion: it wasn’t dead when we got to it, and one 
of the gun-bearers got badly bitten, and the porters 
got excited and began shooting, and it is only by 
the mercy of hell (as they say out West) that 
several of us weren’t killed. I got behind a tree and 
stayed there. I also ran up against a lioness, which I 
think was inclined to receive me very cordially, but I 
evaded it. A lion’s grunt heard suddenly is about as’ 
unpleasant a sound as I know. However, I have my 
lion skin, and have now only elephant, rhino, and 
buffalo to tackle. Those jocular items I wrote come 
home strongly. I saw two elephants yesterday. They 
looked like those cotton flannel ones you see in the 
toy windows. I was glad they were cows, so we could 























Lined up for the bath 





A black-maned lion, shot by the author 
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An eland, one of the largest and most magnificent antelope 


not shoot them. Two natives showed them to us. One 


was attired in a spear, the other went in for full 
dress in the way of a bow and arrows. If my photo- 
graphs come to anything, I can verify most of these 
facts. This part of the country is the abode of an 
insect like a small centipede with red legs and tail 
(probably red hot). If he walks over you he leaves a 
mark as if he had drawn a picture on your skin with 
a red-hot wire. I have as yet not been a victim, but 
have seen the honorable scars of others. They are 

















A native group, showing how the ears are distorted 


sociable and like to get into your blankets. That suit of 
armor I spoke of would come in handy. Doctor Rains- 
ford is out. trying to shoot a small deer for the larder. 
He invited me to accompany him, but I refused on 
the ground that I shot a one-thousand-pound giraffe 
yesterday, and he couldn’t have eaten it all by this 
time. I am doomed to go elephant-hunting to-morrow. 
You have to get up at five to do that; why, I don’t 
know. This getting up early is awful, and there is no 
let-up to it. Last night I was so dead beat that even 
the leopards hardly kept me awake, and they made 
so much row I thought they were fighting in my 
bath-tub in the tent. But for a genuine scare commend 
me to a lioness with a pleasant smile looking at me 
over an ant-hill about thirty yards off. That has 
only happened once to me, but I have not been the 
same man since, and am liable to break into perspira- 
tion and profanity if suddenly touched from behind. 
No time for more. I have to go out and tag heads and 
skins to go by the porters to-morrow. Those about 
to die salute you. 

In camp on the N’zoia River, June 6, 1908.—Hunt- 
ing-life in Africa is so strenuous that letter-writing 
has pretty well got to take a back seat. I happen to 
have a spare hour now, which I will give to you. It 
may not be mailed for some days or weeks. As you 
probably have a chance to peruse my diary letters, you 
are kept informed pretty well of what we are doing, 
as in writing one I simply take my journal and “ boil 
it down” till I feel it is calculated to amuse and in- 
struct. But what I fear I cannot give you or any 
one is a good idea of the country, its animals and 
birds, and its strange inhabitants. After-~looking at 
a herd of giraffe feeding off the tops of the stunted 
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trees, it is hard to describe the scene satisfactorily, 
and while it makes my blood curdle in my veins to 
come up suddenly against a lion, it is difficult to awe 
my readers with the scene. As you ride out of camp 
in the morning you see troops of foolish-looking, 
solemn kongoni, fat, sleek waterbuck and does, the 
bucks with very imposing horns. Little deer (oribi, 
stembuck, duykerbuck, etc.) pop up like rabbits at 
your feet and scuttle off into the tall grass. The plains 
look like huge hay meadows with grass irom three to 
six feet high. Going through it in the chill of early 
dawn, the dew takes hold of you in a way that sur- 
prises you, and if you are on foot you are soaked to 
the skin in a minute. Although we are right on the 
equator, it is very cold at night, for we are about 7,000 
feet above sea-level. It is very hot from about eleven 
to three, so that one must start off and get in early. 
If you are moving your safari [caravan] it is necessary 
to start early and camp early. One doesn’t need a 
watch here. The sun rises at six and sets at six. At 
noon it is overhead. It is like standing before a clock. 
It almost always rains in the afternoon, generally a 
thunderstorm, and often in the early evening. We 
have one tent with a big “fly ” in front, so we have 
our meals there and sit under it when it rains. Doctor 
Rainsford is studying French with great energy, and 
he and I talk together a good deal in that language, 
especially in the evening when we are sitting around 
the camp fire. Precedence here is as bad as in Wash- 
ington. If I ride ahead of Doctor Rainsford, my two 
gun-bearers and syce (groom) insist on walking right 
behind me, and would really resent it if Doctor Rains- 
ford tried to crowd in, and would not allow his gun- 
bearers to come between me and my gun-bearers. If I 
tell my tent-boy to wake me at five and Doctor Rains- 
ford told him to let me sleep longer, he would not obey 
him, but would do what he considered his duty. My 
gun-bearer dislikes extremely to have any one but 
myself touch my guns, and is angry if I give a car- 
tridge to the guide. Altogether it is very queer. Then, 
too, there are the strange wild men, dressed, as I may 
have said, in a spear, or bow and arrows. Over their 
shoulders they have, maybe, a bit of hide, and they 
carry a fire-stick with them. They make a fire in a 
few minutes by putting the end of the stick against 
another piece of soft wood and rolling the fire-stick be- 
tween the palms of the hands. A little pile of saw- 
dust gradually appears, which first smokes: and then 
smoulders till it becomes a little glowing heap. Then 
dried grass and small twigs are put on and blown upon 
till the fire starts. Sometimes when out hunting you 

















At the entrance to the forgst 


will find their little rush huts nestled in a ravine, or 
you see smoke curling up from some cave in the side of 
a hill. Then, again, as you continue your hunt you 
come on queer circular walls, built of stone. They are 
generally built along the banks of a ravine as if the 
object was to hide them from sight. Sometimes the 
walls are. several feet high. These belonged to the 
unknown race who were killed off by the tribes who, 
sixty years ago, were “stamped out” by the Masai. 
Ask about them and the natives shake their heads and 
say they were “shenzis” (wild men), but that they 
know nothing more. Occasionally one finds primi- 


“way, 
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tive smelting-furnaces, generally made in an old ant- 
hill, with iron slag scattered about. I suppose it was 
there they made their knives and spears. The coun- 
try is covered with ant-hills, old and new. It would 
seem as if the ants of this country needed some means 
of working off their surplus energy and set to work to 
build a new home as soon as they had finished the old 
Some of them are fifteen or twenty feet high 


one. 

and many feet in cir- 
cumference. Most of 
them are _ abandoned, 


the river after elephants to-morrow. Elephants were 
very abundant here a short time ago, but they seem to 
be lacking just now. It seems unjust I should have to 
go around, risking my valuable life chasing elephants, 


but it appears to be written in the big black book of 
fate that I must, so I go with a smile on my face. Doe- 
tor Rainsford got a lion the day after we arrived here. 


It was one of a bunch of seven, and charged him in the 





grown over with rank 
grass and treés, some of 
them very large. The 
kongoni love these old 
ant-hills, and climb up 
them in their foolish 
and meditate. Go 
out in the early morn- 
ing and you will see 
dozens of kongoni on the 
ant-hills. Then as you 
go farther you will see 
bush - pigs, and wart- 
hogs, with huge tusks 
curling up from their - 
jaws, rooting around in 
the grass, the little ones 
scuffing and squealing 
like our more familiar 
pigs. Scare them, and 
off they go, their tails 
standing straight up in 
the air, and the ‘little 


piglets hustling along 
behind. Then as you 
pass a tuft of thick 


grass out pops a little 














duykerbuck, looking, as 
he hops off, for all the 
world like a huge mouse 
two feet long. Go along 
the river, and you will 
see the red bushbuck slipping noiselessly through the 
little trees, or a reedbuck will spring up and plunge off 
with a shrill whistle. Maybe you will pass a ford 
where elephants have crossed recently and see the 
prints of their feet, like post-holes in the mud, and the 
ground covered with the broken branches of the 
mimosa and other trees they feed on. Then you may 
see the branches shake and, if you get near quietly, see 
little gray monkeys swinging along. VVe won’t venture 
round that ant-hill, if it is the same to you, for a few 
days ago T saw a lioness poke her head round its side, 
give an awful snarl, and slip off into the grass. My 
hair would have done for a whisk-broom for hours 
afterward. While we are looking at these sights we 
feel sudden bites and find that little black ants have 
climbed over us and are pasturing themselves on our 
anatomy. They are hard to pick off, for they close 
their jaws and hang on. But by this time I fancy 
we have walked long enough. As we head for camp 
we possibly scare up a serval cat, which bounds away, 
giving us a glimpse of black and orange fur, or 
maybe a little jackal watches us in an inquisitive man- 
ner. Here we are, in camp, and dinner served. Soup 
of kongoni meat, stembuck steaks with potatoes and 
onions, giraffe marrow-bones on toast, or a nice curry, 
broiled green parrots, or quail, and rice and stewed 
fruits to end up on, unless you want a cup of real 
Mocha coffee brought with us from Aden. 

Good Luck Camp, June 14, 1908—We left Camp 
K yesterday morning, fairly beaten by the tall grass. 
This grew from three to six feet high, like a huge hay 
meadow, and we could not see the game at all. Day 
before yesterday, while out hunting giraffe, I came on 
a lioness in the long grass. Just a peep and she was 
off, but I felt better when we got a little farther on. 
I am distinctly nervous when I see a lioness, since I 
saw that one round the corner of the ant-hill. Also 
there is a sense of concealed power in a rhino that 
does not appeal to me one bit. I wish they were pro- 
tected by law so that I could not shoot one. They look 
as if they were chopped with a hatchet out of brown 
clay. They have a few small black birds which perch 
on their backs and pick the parasites off them. Once 
or twice in my own case, since I plunged into the 
African wilds, I have greatly longed for a_ pet 
rhinoceros-bird. 

June 18th.—Still here, but we are going north up 


Giraffe were seen frequently, travelling in herds of some two dozen 


way one reads about. He was able to stop it before 
it reached him. I expressed extreme regret that I 


was not with him at the time, but I don’t think 
that I deceived him. I knew I was lying when I 
said it. Yesterday the hunting spirit took hold of me, 


but did not lead me down to the river where the lions 
generally dwell. Instead I went away back into the 
hills and chased giraffe. But these birds are very 
wary and have longer legs than I have, so after pur- 
suing them a few thousand miles I gave them up and 
hinted it was time to get back to camp. However, on 
the way we unluckily saw a herd of eland. Now, 
when I was a small boy, I always wanted to kill an 
eland, so we set to work. Just as soon as we got well 
away from the mules, where my mackintosh was, it 
began to rain. If you ever wish to get extremely 
dirty, crawl after eland in the rain. We crawled for 
several hundred yards, occasionally stopping behind 
ant-hills to rest, and when we did the ants.came out 
and bit us, and spurred us on to new exertions. Then 
we crawled on hands and knees, bobbing our heads 
and pretending to eat grass, hoping thus to deceive 
the eland and make them think we were animals. A 
man of forty-nine summers, dripping with rain, with 
a gun in one hand and a pith helmet on, does not look 
like a deer, nor does he feel like one. After a few 
yards he feels that it is undignified, and longs to 
crawl into a wart-hog hole and to pull the hole in 
after him. At last we got about three hundred and 
fifty yards off, and sat behind a bush and picked the 
thorns out of our hands and knees with occasional 
heartfelt profanity. There was one very large bull 
among the herd, on which I fixed my shining eye. 
While doing so the herd concluded it had fooled with 
us long enough, and departed. I hastily fired, and 
watched them go off; but we took up the trail. After 
going to the edge of the hill and walking for a bit, we 
came on the bull stone dead. I nearly fainted with 
surprise, but had presence of mind enough left to pre- 
tend I knew all along I had hit him. My Somali gun- 
bearer raised a song of triumph and I was _ photo- 
graphed sitting on its neck. Back to camp about four, 
after nine hours’ work. Refused to go out to-day, but 
spent the morning trading with the Wanderobo na- 
tives for bows and arrows. I offer a blanket for a 
bow, and, if the owner hesitates, throw in a (living) 
kongoni, which generally turns the scale. 





A Gas-jet That Has 


Burned Two Years 
By C. M. Sarchet 


HE Federal government has been asked to 
undertake a novel enterprise—the “ cap- 
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Zs T F4 ping ” of a natural-gas well that has been 
y a burning gt Caddo, near Shreveport, 
) Louisiana, since November, 1906. 


PZT ENS 

ZS) Las There are two burning gas wells in the 
Caddo field, and it is estimated that enough gas is 
going to waste daily there to supply at least one-half of 
the city of St. Louis with light and fuel. 

The well, which began burning in November, 1906, 
has a crater three hundred feet in diameter. Seventy- 
five feet below the orifice is a turbulent, boiling lake of 
mud and salt water, rolling in waves that at times 
overflow the top of the crater. To prevent the destruc- 
tion of the surrounding country a levee has been con- 
structed, but even this at times is overrun. Until 
several months ago this well burned constantly, but 
the increasing amount of salt water at last subdued the 
flames temporarily. At present the well burns for a 
period of ten days, the flames then being extinguished 
by the mud and water, which are forced by the gas 
pressure up to the brim and overflow. The escaping 
gas is again relighted, and within a week the lake has 
subsided to its bed at the bottom of the well. 

The gas pressure in this'well is three hundred and 
sixty feet. When lighted, a column of fire and mud 
one hundred feet high is thrown into the air. 
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The lake of burning gas and boiling mud in Louisiana which the government has been asked to “cap” 
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HAS IT EVER HAPPE 


HE PROMISES HIMSELF NEVER TO DINE ALONE AGAI 


DRAWN BY JAMES MONTGOME 
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\PPENED TO YOU? 
ONE AGAIN WITH A NEWLY MARRIED COUPLE 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF 
By Carolyn Wells 


RULES UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH; 
Packs or CARDS, AND THOU 
OPPOSITE,— 


A Book oF BRIDGE 
A Score-Carp, Two NEW 
Witu Two Goop PLAYERS SITTING 
Ou, WILDERNESS WERE PARADISE ENow! 


“THE DIDN’T CLUB” 


TL PET HE overlong procession of reat 
WAS fant . 
y 






WW) men who didn’t do the thing that 
f made them famous has a new re- 
* cruit. On the heels of Paul Revere, 
BAY lately unhorsed, comes _ trotting 


Sg ° . 

inthe along old Hendrik Hudson, who, ,it 

LOBE NANG & tN now appears, did not discover the 
= WZ ZT) 3 > ° 
SEES Hudson River at all. Just who did 





do it is not known, but who didn’t 
do it is fixed beyond all question forever, and that 
man is Hendrik Hudson. On the whole, however, we 
think that Hudson’s name is likely to stay out. There 
are so many millions of people who have discovered 
the river since it first became known that there is a 
certain distinction in not having done it, and from 
this we may as well let the sturdy old Englishman 
with the Dutch name profit. We shall look with in- 
terest for the next member of “ The Didn't Club.” 
Peradventure it will be Mr. Carnegie, and they'll be 
telling us he never discovered America! 


A PROPHECY 
Ir they keep on putting the suffragettes in jail over 


there in London much longer, it is dollars to dough- 
nuts that the homely ballads of other days will soon 
























































BRIDGE 


SoME FOR THE GAIN OF PENNY POINTS, AND SOME 
SIGH FOR THE LOVELY PRIZES YET TO COME. 

Ou, TAKE THE PRIZE, AND LET THE PENNIES GO, 
Nok HEED THE WINNING OF A PALTRY SUM. 
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be superseded by some such pathetie lyrical outburst ( 
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sae teppei Mth! XX | EEE 
O where is my wandering Ma to-night? LEYESG ASL SAS SLE P DALLES LS Lees y tpypii La 
O where can my Mother be? Y MDL LE LOLE LE LEE ogee LG Le GAZ Wf Yip p 
She hied her forth to the Suffrage fight hihi , eg pe CH/¢ 4 Yj 
And hasn’t come home to tea. 7 GZ ASS ; Vv f ’ OO, “ Vi LA. 
The range is cold on the kitchen trail, Y té FSA Os On “jy Yt 3 
The cupboard is bleak and bare, | ie. Vy VY... @ YY iy 
For Mother has gone to the County Jail . ’ ae Y free: > G Wy 
For pulling the Speaker’s hair! 2 : — eo V) Y 
© where is my wandering Ma to-night? AY ; Ls ) YY, j GY ; 47 
My Mother, O where is she? ae . VY GZ Yy VA GU/Z 
She dwells in the “ Box,” Se | Si fs Yi 
While Father’s socks a ” £ WW Z 
y 
Yj 





Are holey as they can be! 
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TWO FUTURES 
Fiurry Rurries has disappeared, and it is gen- 
erally understood that she has gone off to be married. 
Just who the happy bridegroom is to be no one knows, 
but we hope it is not Buster Brown. That deplor- 
able old reprobate is old enough to be her grandfather. 
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THE PURIST AND THE 


THE use of the verb “ to bounce ” 


COOK 


in connection with 


the act of discharging a cook is offensive to a purist 
who has observed how little resilience there is in the 
The proportion 


average domestic servant of that class. kind is manifestly improper. The 
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suggest ea ie 


of renitence to flacecidity in the general run of cooks 
now within our reach is as one to a thousand, so that 
the use of a term signifying elasticity in a case of this 
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EXTRACT FROM WESTERN STORY 
“WITH NOTHING BUT HIS SERAPE ABOUT HIM HE SPENT THE NIGHT UPON THE RANGE.” 


words are “to discharge,” “explode,” “to propel,” 
“fire,” “eject,” or even “to chuck,” but “ to bounce ” 
a .cook—that were as futile an effort as to try to 
play tennis with a fish-ball. 





more descriptive 





























THOSE THOUGHT WAVES 


" ON’T you think 
LD we ought to get 
rid of that auto- 
mobile?” asked Mrs. 
Spinner. “It’s long 
past its usefulness for 
42 us, although it might be 
Ay just the thing for some 
one just beginning.” 

“ Strange,” replied Mr. 
Spinner, “that you 
should have mentioned 
it, for that was just 
what I was about to do. 
T’ll put my mind on it at once.” 

“Your mind? Um. Is that all?” 

Spinner drew himself up. ‘ 

“Tt is plain,” he replied, “ that you are very crude. 
You do not understand the simplest rules of thought 
transference.” 

“Do you mean to say that—” 

“T mean to say that I shall at once send out some 
thought waves, conveying the unmistakable impression 
that I want to sell that machine. You just wait, and 
you will see the result.” 

Mrs. Spinner smiled incredulously. A few days 
later, however, she said, triumphantly, when he came 
home: 

“Well, my dear, it’s all right. I sold the car. A 
man came to-day. I told him your price, and he 
offered me twenty-five dollars less, and I°took it.” 

Spinner shook his head up and down. His face was 
wreathed in a large smile. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, “ what did I tell you! Now 
you will laugh at me, I suppose. Nevertheless, those 
thought waves of mine did the business.” 

‘His wife laughed. 

“That’s all right,” she replied. ‘‘ But how do you 
account for the fact that the man had an advertise- 
ment, which had been inserted in the paper, giving 
your name and address, and urging every one to call 
and see that car at this house?” 

Spinner gazed at her in astonishment. 

“Well, if that isn’t just like a woman,” he cried. 
“Don’t you understand that the whole science of 
thought transference is yet in its infancy? The most 
we can da at present is to send out the waves of im- 
pulse and invitation. We haven’t yet arrived at the 
point where we can transfer an address mentally. For 
this reason I inserted the advertisement, so that the 
man, when he received the impulse to buy that machine, 
would also have with it the impulse to look over the 
ad pages and get my name and address in the usual 
manner.” 

Mrs. Spinner thought for a moment, and then said: 

““T understand perfectly. You got my impulse, of 
course ?” 

“Yours? What do you mean?” 

“Come now. Don’t joke, my dear. This is a serious 
matter. You got my impulse, didn’t you?” 

“Why, I must have got it if you sent it. Would 
you mind telling me what it was?” 

She smiled triumphantly again. 

“Certainly not. When that man came and bought 
the machine, I sent out a thought wave to you telling 
you that I proposed to keep the money for myself. 
And so, if you don’t mind, dear, I will take the money 
and obey another impulse I have just received from 
some unknown person, to look over the bargain- 
counter advertisements, so that when I go shopping 
to-morrow I can spend it judiciously.” 








WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 


THERE has been some curiosity evinced in some 
quarters as to what has become of the old-time dime 
museums that used to form so large a factor in the 
amusement life of our cities. They seem gradually 
tc have disappeared, and the young of our land no 
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“JUST THINK, JOHN. 
FIRST 


longer have the edifying opportunity to study the 


OF LAST MONTH 


habits of the “ossified man,’ the ‘ dog-faced boy,” 
> * 


the “bearded lady,” 


and other instructive specimens 





a her SE en drone, 





GULLIVER AND 


THE LILLIPUTIANS—A LENTEN 


IN TWENTY-ONE 
OUR 
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THE 
AGE” 


YEARS FROM 
BOY WILL BE OF 
of the human kind. Just what has happened to them 
no one seems to know, and we should not venture our- 
selves to express an opinion; but without wishing to 
appear in any way ungallant, we should like to ask 
why, in these days when our streets are filled with 
ladies in sheath gowns, any one should be expected to 
pay ten cents to see a “ living skeleton ”’? 


THE RATTLED SNAKE 
SAINT PATHRICK rose one summer’s ‘day. 
“‘ Bedad, oi’ll droive the shnakes away,’— 
Tis so the sarpints heard him say, 
And knowin’ moighty well he would, 
Because, ye see, they knowed he could, 
Some of ’em packed their thrunks and wint 
As paceably as though contint. 
The Poython shwam across the sea 
And shtopped in South Amerikee. 
The Boy Consthricthor wint afar 
To Indiay and Africa. 
The Copperhead shkipped o’er the broine 
On some old Thransatlantic loine, 
And fixed a job up for his mates 
All over the United Shtates. 


But wan shmall shnake says he: “ D’ye moind, 
Oi tink that oi will shtay behoind. 

Saint Pathrick is a gintlemon, 

But that’s no why oi should move on. 

Fair Oireland it suits my eye, 

And here oi’ll shtick ontil oi die.” 


And thin the Saint got on his ear 

And says, “ Bedad, ye’ll move from here!” 
Whereon he give the shnake a lick 

Wid his ould-goold shillelagh-shtick, 
And sure the worm got rattled so 

He hardly knowed which way to go. 

He run this way, and thin run that, 
Pursued relintlessly by Pat, 

Ontil the sun sank in the west, 

Whin Mr. Sarpint said he guessed 

The Saint was roight, and so he wint 
Out to the Yankee continint! 

And that’s just how—sure ‘tis no fake 
We come to have the Rattleshnake! 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 















































































1ing the Boat from Havre 


THE HUMORS OF A DASH THROUGH FRANCE, A BROKEN AUTOMOBILE, AND A MISCALCULATION 


By Louise Closser Hale 





MAI reason for our seurrying to 
YX Havre was the direct result of the 
SY vanity of the Illustrator, and this 
» weakness, coupled with the charm 
of Concarneau, and the patriotism 
of the American artists were the 
causes in full of our race for the 


The Tlustrator, let it be under- 
stood, was not vain of his looks, of the eut of his 
clothes, or of his sketches, but he was inordinately 
proud of the ability of his motor-car, and, I may add, 
of his ability to drive it. A few years ago it would 
have been generally granted that the man who pos- 
sessed mechanical knowledge could not be taken 
seriously as a limner,-but of late, in all parts of the 
world, the confining of an artist to his last has be- 





Nearing Caen, the town of the famous dish 


come as cbsolete as the soft tie and the velveteen 
pantaloons—in all parts of the world, at least, save 
Concarneau. 

The fact that we had driven from Gibraltar to the 
srittany Coast was no open sesame to the circle of 
men who sat smoking on the pavement in front of the 
Hotel de France; the quick action of the Illustrator, 
thereby avoiding two geese, three babies, and a 
drunken sailor, elicited no pang of jealousy or glow of 
admiration. In this remote spot the artists smoked 
on, adjusted their silken ties, and sighed for the days 
that were no more. 

A little later, however, when we had presented our 
ecards of introduction, showed a correct appreciation 
for the pictures on the dining-room walls, and given 
proof, by arduous attacks upon the water front, that 
we also were workers, not butterflies of fashion with 
no artistic knowledge beyond the adjusting of a 
carbureter, the painters widened the circle of their 
chairs by adding two more places; and at the end of 
the week, upon demonstrating how easily five could 
motor to Quimper, paint all day, and return in time 
for dinner, it was gravely conceded that gasoline and 
turpentine could fraternize with congruity, if not 
consanguinity. 

There was one Philistine among their ranks to 
whom we turned fraternally. He had arrived in the 
village some years back on a_ rickety second-hand 
motor-evele, which breathed its last directly in front 
of the Hétel de France, and was relegated to the dust- 
heap behind the hostelry, while its owner lived on 
in it. Eventually he erased the mechanical stigma 
attached to his name by adopting the Breton costume 
and painting *remarkably well. But even so we looked 
‘upon him as an ally, forgetful of the lapse of years; 
and in that lay our downfall. ‘ 

There were other reasons for the lengthened so- 
journ of the-artists at Concarneau. Some frankly ad- 
mitted they were too poor to get away, while others 
with villas on the Bay were too rich—there are no 
trains de luxe in Brittany. One languid Italian in- 
tended leaving, but, as he was ever half a year behind 
with his work, painting “ Winter Sunsets ” in July, and 
* August Bathers” in December, there seemed small 
chance of his catching up. Then there were the three 
men, much velveteened, who, while never admitting 
it, did not deny that they were the hero in the story 
of Guenn; and that three bore the distinction was a 
source of gratification to the innkeepers, for there 
was always one of them painting on the Quay, to be 
pointed out to the tourists who came for half a day, 
each with a fresh copy of Miss Howard’s famous 
novel under his arm. 

Guenn was a subject for much scoffing among the 
painters—naturally excepting the three; so much so 
that our own volume was perused only when the 


shades were drawn. Following this stealthy refer- cloth it was found that the Fourth lay two weeks 


ence it was our custom to wander out into the night 
and search for possible Guenns in the loealities she 
most frequented, and, while we often met the hero 
walking about in the fishy darkness, individually 
or as a trinity, we never encountered their, or rather 
his, lovely model. 

As time passed we abandoned the novel altogether, 
for it was the charm of the old town as we latter-day 





apostles found it which stole over us as gently as the 

tide slips over the moss-covered rocks on that danger- 

ous coast. The Illustrator was quite unconscious of 

the engulfing, being a temperamental creature with a 

Soul for the Beautiful, but occasionally I withdrew 

iny chair from the artistic circlet, and, out of the 

enchanted zone, brooded darkly on our finish. 

Rightly speaking, the finish—of our holiday at 
least—was the sailing from Havre on the morning of 
July 8th. There could be no equivocation about that 
date, for ten days later we would be in the relentless 
grip of Duty, and any grasshopper avoidance of our 
engagement with the French boat would mean no 
bread and less gasoline. JT frequently dwelt upon this 
latter contingency—after the shades were drawn— 
whereupon the Illustrator would gently caress the 
velvet ribbons of his Breton hat and boast of the 
prowess of his engine. 

While this vaingloriousness was hateful to me, I 
did not resent his pride in the motor’s achievement ; 
it was that alone which kept my faith in him as a 
normal being. Although he wore a Breton hat he was 
watchful of the differential; although he raved of color 
on a pitch-black night, he cleaned the spark plugs; 
although he had abandoned the reading of the daily 
papers, still he castor-oiled the clutch facing; and, 
thinking on these things, I quieted my growing fears 
that we would not catch the boat. 

It was near the end of June (approximately the 
end of June. Owing to our desertion of the papers 
dates were a little hazy in our minds. Anyway the 
sardines were running) that the Illustrator first 
spoke to the circle of our sailing on the 8th, and of 
the wisdom of starting on the 2d. In reply, our ally— 
he of the defunct motor-cycle—as spokesman for the 
rest, expressed proper forms of regret in shaking 
tones. 

The circle was much affected and groped for hands 
in the smoky gloom, and this should have been the 
psychic moment for dissolving the party. But no! 
Pleased with his successful playing upon our emotions 
and the sound of his own voice, the ally further de- 
veloped a suggestion from his Brittany bonnet. It 
was a simple thought primarily—none other than a 
féte in our honor—but, his dormant mentality stimu- 
lated by the concentrated attention of the entire com- 
pany, the ally suddenly evolved the tremendous idea 
of celebrating on no other day than our Glorious 
Fourth. 

At this all the other artists rapped their pipes with 
delight upon the table, the Italian sang “John 
Brown’s Body” to the tune of the Marseillaise, and 
my feeble protests that the 5th of July would be too 
late to start were swept away by the heroes of Guenn. 
“In such a car?” eried the heroes of Guenn in one 
voice, rolling up their eyes; and with the conscious 
pride of a young father the Illustrator wagged his 
head and said it could be done. 

The rest is silence. By midnight, while I sat 
smouldering and apart, all arrangements which could 
be effected by discussion were completed. After much 
calculation with drawing-pencils on the hotel table- 




















The fishing-boats of Concarneau, the painters’ colony 


the hideous noises and explosive beauties which go to 
make glad our nation’s holiday, but I had not caleu- 
lated on the Fourteenth of July, which all good Reds of 
France celebrate. Even so the artists were forced to 
send to Rennes for the instruments of torture, for the 
peasantry of Brittany are still aristocratic in their 
tendencies, and there is a story, not discussed in the 
presence of our motor cyclist, of his first effort to 
make friends with the people of Concarneau by cele- 
brating the anniversary of the fallen Bastille with 
cracker and rocket. The populace were invited to his 
studio, but when the day arrived he crackered and 
rocketed alone, no notice being taken of his proffered 
hospitality beyond a warning from his Bourbon land- 
lord never to repeat his misadventure. 

There was no prejudice against the Fourth, how- 
ever. They were all there, and I marvelled and de- 
spaired that the hard cider could last so many 
rounds. It may have been this beverage—but I will 
not assert it—which delayed our departure until sun- 
set of thé 5th. Still, we got away, chugging out of 
the enchanted circle with both real and hard-cider 
emotions in our hearts, and in half a minute had left 
far behind the group of moist comrades, out of sight 
of the red sails and blue nets of Concarneau, with the 
old gray city walls serving as a background to the 
basin of tilting boats. 

There is something stimulating about a start, even 
about a bad one, and a serpentine progress around, 
before, and behind droves of dodging cattle whets the 
appetite of the man who expects eventually to arrive 
somewhere. For this reason I myself would not have 
stopped at La Faouet to dine. Even the Illustrator, 
his mechanical senses slowly gaining the upper hand, 
might. have delayed his meal for the joy of pressing 
on, had not a friendly voice hailed us from a garret 
window of the Lion d’Or as we were wavering uncer- 
tainly. We had met the voice once at Concarneau, 
and my companion, in a flood of cidery tenderness 

for all the painting fra- 
ternity, switched off the 
vat PRAY KASS current. 
WON : He, the painter, came 

WANs down immediately and 
marched us off to view 
bits of fine composition. 
It was plain he was @ 
devotee of La Faouet, 
for he had a triumphant 
way of pointing out a 
sagging doorway with a 
searlet flower blossoming 
in a window overhead 
and asking if we could 
find that in Concarneau. 
There were other artists 
at the table d’héte, each 
with an unlifted eyebrow 
for the colony that we 
had left behind, and all 
with a strong opinion 
that Concarneau held 
little to paint but smells. 
It was better so. Noth- 
ing but the fear that he 











renin a carried with him some 

ihe = pa — a of the fishiness of the 

a a Se a town he’d left behind 
‘ — ite would have started the 

* Sy Illustrator before mid- 

: ame night. : 

yf ~ gunna a We left at ten, and it 


It was evening when we reaehed Mont St. Michel 


was only eleven when we 
discovered the puncture. 
Eleven at some cross- 
roads leading to _ no- 
where, with a _ burning 
haystack in the distance. 
It was a bad puncture 
and the pump did not 


work well. The moon was dimmish and the glow- 





off to the very day, and it was proven to me, by table- 
cloth map, that a motor-ear such as ours, leaving,on 
the evening of the 5th, could reach Dinard by eve- 
ning, Caen by the night of July 6th, with but the 
short run to Havre on the 7th, and twenty-four hours 
to spare! 

Not counting the feat of leaping to Havre, nothing 
seemed more impossible to me than the acquiring of 
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ing haystack too far off for illuminating purposes. 
More than that, the peasants who had tumbled out 
of their wooden sleeping-cupboards to attend the fire 
were too eager to return to them to be tempted by 
small coin and bad French to assist at the pumping, 
and when we finally resumed our places there was no 
hard cider left in the system of the Illustrator, nor 
other resting-place for us than Pontivy for the night. 
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In the red guide-book Pontivy is a place of some 
antiquity and several inns, but in the small hours, 
while the antiquity is intensified, French hotels have 
a way of hiding themselves. Nor are there roisterers 
to point out the way, and the night watchmen sleep 
soundly. After doing Pontivy thoroughly by lamp- 
light we shut off our engine in the street of the Old 
Bridge and waited to be found. 

It occurred to me as we sat there amidst sepulchral 
silence that a few words as to the advisability of 
starting earlier in the day in order to arrive within 
the hours of respectability might serve to wile away 
the time, and that it would be fitting to end the 
peroration with the vital question as to when the 
Illustrator expected to make Havre. I had but 
started, however, when the defendant bethought him 
to sing, as the last means of commanding the attention 
due us, and this he did very loudly and successfully. 
The burning haystack did not receive a readier re- 
sponse, and we were directed to a hotel a few feet 
away by a hastily aroused citizen, who stood dis- 
ereetly behind a barrel. 

We started late on the morning of the 6th. I had 
impressed on the Illustrator before retiring the neces- 
sity of our making a long day of it and sleeping that 
night at Caen, so that on the 7th our eighty-four 
miles to Havre could be made easily and our car 
turned over to be crated. It was this conversation 
which served the man as an excuse for oversleeping. 
He had worried over it, he said, reproachfully. More- 
over, he intimated that the more I laid bare such 
facts, the more worried he would probably become, 
and so, fuming at the temperamental being which 
shies at truths, I packed the bags. Even so, with a 
feeling of “ getting on” becoming as terrifying as a 
nightmare and more necessitous, we had a_ perfect 
day. <A perfect day is one of sunshine, of good roads, 
of delightful scenes, and of incidents along the way. 
They may not be incidents which would bring 
pleasure to any but the man in the ear, nor is his 
happiness necessarily derived from joyful events. The 
motorist is like the actor. He lives so continuously 
at high tension that he is inclined to revel in his 
emotions and can mourn as happily as rejoice. 

It was at Lamballe, while we waited for essence, 
that we cried, both of us, unashamedly, with the village 
folk. And after all it was just an ordinary funeral, 
one of the seventh-class ones where the mourners 
walked behind the casket, which is borne upon the 
shoulders of the dead man’s comrades. He was a 
soldier, the town of Lamballe told us; that was the 
reason for the band and the flag over the coffin lid, 
and soon he would have been married, but—‘ Hush, 
she comes!” and the town broke off to strain its neck 
decorously. 

Then we waited for the girl and watched her clam- 
bering up the hill quite isolated from the rest of the 
women mourners, and quite unmindful. Had she been 


beautiful we would not have shed a tear. That 
triumphal march through her village would have 
been something for her ever to look back upon. But 


she was so hideous in her grief, so flushed with sor- 
row, so dreadful in cheap crépe, so utterly un-French 
in her unconsciousness of everything along the hot 
and stony way but the losing of a stumpy little 
soldier, that the [llustrator lifted his hat again—for 
her—as though in the presence of as deep a mystery 
as death itself. 

It was evening when we reached Mont St. Michel, 
the evening of the 6th, with Caen just eighty miles 
away. Had Caen been farther, had the moon not 
crept up so alluringly one side the Mont, had the 
sun not slid down so enticingly the other side the 
Mont, were not the Abbey so fantasticaMy blotted 
against the sky, we might have pressed on as our 
schedule bade and not have paused for dinner. 

It was not the cuisine of Madame Poulard which 
tempted us to linger. When one has eaten of her 
omelette twice one craves feverishly for an occasional 
failure, an omelette reminiscent of those heavy ones 
of St. Jo, Missouri, one that would keep down the 
pride of Madame Poulard and vary the monotony of 
her existence. A lifetime of omelettes and always 
good ones would be as miserable as a motor that 
nothing happened to. 

We spoke of these things flippantly, secure in the 
good behavior of our car in time of need, as we 
walked along the causeway for our late start. Affec- 
tionately we approached our quadruped under guard 
of a small boy. The small boy rose from out the dust, 
and pointed silently to four great flabby, punctured 
tires. 

We slept the heavy sleep of condemned men that 
night at Pontorson, ten miles away, where was a 
mechanician, who could, would, should mend the inner 
tubes at daybreak. They were our last ones, and no 
more on that side of the Atlantic would fit our wheels. 
The landlady assured us that we would not fail to 
awaken early. “It is market day to-morrow,” she 
said, simply, “and there are geese.” There were, but 
the mechanic had grown accustomed to the honking 
of the early bird. 

Still, by clammerings and epithets, we got away 
by noon of the seventh day, and started gingerly for 
Havre, knowing that any attempt at speed might 
burst the well-worn “shoes.” Fearing a flood of pas- 
sionate rebuke, the Illustrator presented alluring 
figures as we sauntered along the way, proving that 
the 160 miles to Havre could be done by midnight, 
and the car turned over to a long-suffering Consul 
for a later boat, while we, seizing our baggage which 
had been sent on ahead, would then seize the boat. 

It is one of the tiaits of the Illustrator—a sweet 
trait it is generally called by those not brought into 
actual contact with it—to grow to believe in the 
theory that he is endeavoring to advance. He waxed 
so cheerful over the ease with which he could 
present “pro tem.” to the astonished Consul a gay 
red motor-car that, when we eventually reached Caen, 
he was. not content to devour the first meal at the 
first hotel he came across, but, having raked up, 
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among musty memories, the famous dish T'ripe a la 
mode de Caen, insisted upon a search for it. 

This was maddening, and stormily I trailed after 
him through the old streets, rending the quiet air 
with threats in a language which the passer-by fortu- 
nately could not understand. At one restaurant it 
seemed that the dish was right within our grasp, but, 
as it happened, one of the peculiar ingredients for the 
sauce was not in stock. At another everything was 
at hand save the tripe, at a third only the sauce, and 
it was only the blackest visage I could assume which 
prevented my travelling 
gourmet from carrying the 
tripe of the second café 
to the sauce of the last. 

We got away by nine, 
after a gloomy tussle 
with a fowl as ancient 
as the town. The moon 
did not come up _ to 
greet us, and the 
French habit of going 
to bed with the chickens 
added to the difficulty 
of picking our way aided 
only by dim sign-posts. 
We had, however, 
reached Pont Audemay 
before discovering that 
the ferry which was to 
take us across at Quille- 
beuf did not run at 
night. But such news 
was only slightly dis- 
heartening. The opinion 
of us both, jaws set at 
this stage of the game, 
was that it had got to 
run. And run it did for 
an immoderate exchange 
of gold for coal. 

The Illustrator was 
very confident after this 
conquest of the ferry. He 
kicked his tires recklessly 
on the trip across the river and boasted of the next 
thirty miles being done in what is known as a “ jiffy.” 
Rut I, ever more cautious, respectfully sounded the 
captain gf the craft as to the possibility of sailing 
all the way to Havre. So many things would happen 
to a motor-car, I confided to him, while a ferry-boat 
could only sink. This was an unfortunate state- 
ment; the skipper became wild-eyed, and the owner of 
the car, overhearing me, was so hurt at my lack of 
faith that I found myself, as usual, in an apologetic at- 
titude; and on we meandered along the country reads. 

We reached Lillebonne and passed it—far enough, 
indeed, for my spirits to rise with uncontrollable 
buoyancy. There are cults in this day which count 
largely on hope as a motive of success, but I myself 
am always prepared for the worst when beginning to 
grow sure. In confirmation of this theory, nine miles 
beyond Lillebonne, as my spirits reached top notch, 
quite rightly, on the brow of a hill, there was a sud- 
den squeaking of the right fore-wheel, a sudden twist- 
ing into the soft turf of the roadside, and a gentle 
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lowering of the tourists on to the sod, but not under 
it, as the wheel fell of. 
“Thank the Lord we were going slowly,” said the 


Illustrator, as he picked me up. After all, such a 
nature is an ornament to any family, and, proud of 
being a part of it, I rose to the oceasion. By the 


light of the lamps we examined the bushing, which 
is the steel in the interior of the hub, and found that 
from the loss of the hub cap, unnoticed in our anxiety, 
the oil had dried, and we had nothing more compli- 
cated, nor less serious, than a vulgar hot box, which 





Lamballe, where we waited for “ essence” 


had cracked the bushing. At all events, the wheel 
was neatly severed from the body of the ear. An 
operating surgéon would have called it “ pretty.” I 
will not say what the Illustrator called it. 

The hour was two of the morning of the 8th. 
The distance fifteen-—only fifteen miles from Havre. 
Two miles beyond lay the little village of St. Romain. 
Of what occurred from that time until nine, the sail- 
ing-hour, we have but a confused recollection. I bore 
in mind that we must do three things; think quickly, 
keep our eye on the time, and remember our French. 
With these and a flask of cognac we made Havre. 

The flask of cognae was first presented tremblingly 
to a farmer whom we routed out, and who came from 
his cupboard in so dazed a condition that he took an 
instinctive pull at it, and then softened to our plead- 
ing. A few minutes later the farmer in his cart, with 
the wheel, myself, and the flask of cognac, were trot- 
ting soberly toward St. Romain. The Illustrator. re- 
mained behind to guard the car. There had _ been 
some discussion as to the better place for me, whether 
with the farmer or with the machine, but a dull man 
is safer than a dark road, if not preferable, and, be- 
sides, there was the blacksmith to conciliate. 

The flask was empty by the time the cracked bush- 
ing had been removed and a new one put in, and I, 
who sat in the smith’s yard striking matches to see 
the time until day broke and there was no longer 
need, could have wept for a swallow of the heartener. 
Back on the roadside we found the Illustrator walking 
in circles and anathematizing our Glorious Fourth. 
We reappeared just as he was about to tear sarcastic- 
ally into bits our tickets for the boat. 

The wheel was put on, but we found that the bush- 
ing did not fit the axle, and as any attempt at speed 
might cause a return of the trouble, as well as burst 
our tires, we must again confine ourselves to the 
creeping of a baby. In this fashion, watches in hand, 
we went on toward Havre. We did not need our 
watches. Normandy is bedecked with clocks, all keep- 
ing various times. One hamlet would bring us im- 
mense relief and the next plunge us into profound de- 
spair. Tantalus was not more miserably placed. If 
we went fast, the result might be an indefinite halt, 
if we went slowly we would surely miss our boat. 
But even so Havre came to us—we could not have 
come to it. Until that day when the small things of 
life cease to make up the great things we shall never 
forget the first glimpse of the emblem of the Steam- 
ship Company as it waved from the office building, 
and the sound of a clock before us as it struck the 
quarter hour to nine. 

With a howl of exasperation the Illustrator opened 
wide the throttle and the car leaped forward, only to 
be shut off in another instant, so quickly is the dis- 
tance covered when ene does and dares. At the office 
desk we panted for our trunks. The clerk nodded, 
and continued adding up his column. 

“Quick, you, quick!” the Illustrator 
“Would you have us miss the boat?” 

The clerk looked up amazedly, and so did all the 
others in the office. The Illustrator and I stood in 
the lime-light of their inquiring glances. 

“The French boat, sir? The French boat sails to- 
morrow.” 

A film passed over our tired eyes. We clutched 
hands passionately: before all the office man and wife 
clutched hands. Some words were spoken. It mat- 
ters little what they were, for a post-card handed to 
us read: 


roared. 


“This is too bad. You could have had another day 
with us. As you have probably discovered, we find 
that by some miscalculation we celebrated on the 
third. Bon voyage. 

THe PAINTERS OF CONCARNEAU, 
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President Gomez leaving Havana in his launch to review the army’s target practice 





























One of the gun crews on the range near Havana The mule howitzer battery in action 
































A mule battery going into action in the manoeuvres 





























The Signal Service Corps explaining operations to Presi- Noting the accuracy of the firing. President Gomez is the 
dent Gomez, who is in light clothes next to the table central figure, with his right hand in his trousers pocket 


THE NEW ERA IN CUBA 


THE CHANGE WHICH HAS COME OVER THE REPUBLIC IS REFLECTED IN THE MODERN EQUIPMENT AND TRAINING OF ITS ARMY 


























“ Eleconoce su 
gente.” This 
was the reply 
given by a care- 

Gen. Jose Miguel Gomez ful student of 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA. Cuban condi- 
tions when 
asked the 
grounds on which he based his belief in the endurance 
of the new Cuban government. President Gomez 
“knows his people.” He knows them, and they know 
him. He has a large and loyal following, a host of 
supporters who have stood by him through good fortune 
and through misfortune. ‘There are others who will 
stand by him through a lively hope of favors to come, 
and there are few who will care or dare to oppose 
him. 

* What of the man?” I asked. 

“JT have known him and have watched his career 
for ten years, ever since the occupation in 1899. I be- 
lieve he is sincere; I believe he is honest; I am con- 
vineed of his patriotism; and I am sure of his firm 
intention to conduct a government that will be a credit 
to Cuba and a rebuke to those who doubt the ability of 
the Cubans to maintain a stable government.” 

So much for the opinion of an American who dur- 
ing the last ten years has investigated at first hand 
every phase and development of the Cuban situation, 
a scholar and man of 
affairs who knows the 











next four years; but that he has the power to rule, 
the force of character that will prevent or nip in the 
bud any attempt at revolt, is already assured. Cuba’s 
prospects under his administration are much brighter 
than they were under that of the first President, Don 
Tomas Estrada Palma, a fine old patriot who emerged 
from scholastic seclusion in New York State to assume 
command in Cuba, where he had been a stranger for 
a quarter of a century. 

José Miguel Gomez comes of a good family, of pure 
Spanish descent, who have lived in Cuba for several 
generations. He was born in Cuba about fifty years 
ago, and he has lived there ever since. He is not, as 
some writers have said, a son of General Maximo 
Gomez, who was a Santo-Dominican and not a Cuban 
at all. He was originally a cattle-raiser in Santa 
Clara Province, and his interests are decidedly those 
of el guajiro—the country folk. His special aim is 
the. economic welfare of the producers, large and 
small, the real Cuban people. He served in the ten 
years’ war—1868-1878—and in the revolution of 1895 
he so distinguished himself in conflicts with the 
Spanish forces that he rose to the rank of -major- 
general. During the first American intervention, of 
1899, General Gomez was appointed civil governor of 
the province of Santa Clara, of which General James 
H. Wilson, United States Army, was the military 
governor. General Wilson speaks of General Gomez 
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revolution in the follow- 
ing summer, General 
Gomez and several of 
his associates were ar- 
rested and thrown into 
prison upon the charge 
of conspiracy to over- 
throw the government. 
They were’ kept in 








prison until American 
intervention put an end 
to the revolution. Then 
Secretary Taft and As- 
sistant-Secretary Bacon 
held a long  investiga- 
tion into the causes of 
the revolt, and, although the first thought of the United 
States authorities was to uphold the Palma government 
against the rebeldes, the investigators were forced to 
the conclusion that the revolution was just and in- 
evitable. Upon their recommendation, Washington 
asked President Palma to dismiss his cabinet; but 
poor, honest, old Don Tomas, although he had been 
mnisled by his officials, refused to turn them out of 
office. He resigned from office with them, and 
the whole government got out together. Possibly the 
threats of assassination that were made had much to 
do with the departure of Don Tomas from the palace 

and power, for the wife 

of the President was the 





Senor Alfredo Zayas 
VICE-PRESIDENT 





principal men of Cuba, 
and who understands 
the Cuban people as it 
is given to few  for- 
eigners to understand 
them. He has _ neither 
exploited the Cubans 
nor fought them nor 
fought for them, but 
has studied their ways 
with wisdom and sym- 
pathetic interest. His 
prediction that Cuba 
will maintain her au- 
tonomy will surprise 
most of our people, who, 
on the basis of the 
revolution of 1906 and 
the political corruption 
that caused it, are ex- 
pecting more corruption 





























daughter of a South- 
American ruler who had 
been assassinated, and it 
is true that the Palma 
family lived in a state of 
extreme apprehension for 
months. 

After two years of 
government by American 
officials the Cuban people 
recently elected General 
Gomez President and 
Senator Alfredo Zayas 
Vice-President of the Re- 
public. They were inau- 
gurated a few weeks ago. 

What of the future of 
Cuba under the guidance 
and control of President 
Gomez? As_ has been 
said, he is as strong and 
dominant as_ Porfirio 








and more revolution. 

For the benefit of 
these sceptics, so sure of 
our own divine right to 
live as a nation and so 
doubtful of Cuba’s en- 
durance, let us read a few extracts from The 
Critical Period of American History—1783-1789, by 
John Fiske. The volume abounds with instances of 
difficulties and disturbances in our own young nation, 
beside which the late revolt in infant Cuba seems 
slight and transient. It was in the midst of- our 
critical period that Jay wrote to Washington: “I am 
uneasy and apprehensive, more so than during the 
war.” Internecine quarrels among our young States 
were not infrequent. Battles were’ fought and lives 
were lost. Commerce was sore distressed. 

In the chapter headed “ Drifting Toward Anarchy ” 
‘Fiske writes: 

“When reported in Enrope, such incidents were 
held to confirm the opinion that the American con- 
federacy was going to pieces. With quarrels about 
trade and quarrels about boundaries, we seemed to be 
treading the old-fashioned paths of anarchy, even as 
they had been trodden in other ages and other parts 
of the world.... 

“ When our ministers and agents in Europe raised 
the question as to making commercial treaties, they 
were disdainfully asked whether European powers 
were expected to deal with thirteen governments or 
with one. ... We were twitted with our failure to 
keep our engagements with England with regard to 
the loyalists and the collection of private debts... . 
Jefferson, at Paris, was told again and again that it 
was useless for the French government to enter into 
any agreement with the United States, as there was 
no certainty that it would be fulfilled on our part; 
and the same things were said all over: Europe.” 

Keeping in mind this picture of the early history of 
the United States, we may view with more sympathy 
the infancy of the Republic of Cuba. Let us examine 
closely José Miguel Gomez, the new President of the 
Republic. What manner of man is he? Has he in- 
tegrity, intelligence, courage, strength of character? 
All of these qualities he has clearly shown thus far. 
Upon him will depend in great degree the future of 
Cuba; for there, as in all Spanish-American coun- 
tries, the President exercises powers almost auto- 
cratic—if he is a,man of strong, dominating charac- 
ter. José Miguel Gomez is such a man. The illustra- 
tion that will best place him before the American 
mind is to say that in’courage, moral and physical 
backbone, abundant will power, he measures up to the 
standard of Porfirio Diaz, who for more than thirty 
years has made Mexico prosperous. Whether or not 
he has the imagination of Diaz, his skill in state- 
craft, his genius for developing the resources of the 
country, will be indicated by his course during the 
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~ Gen. Orestes :Ferrara 
PRES. OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* - ‘ 
as a “vigorous and*intelligent.man of affairs, unre- 
mitting in‘ his efforts to establish’ and maintain*good 
government, and showing the most ‘lively concern~ in’ 


the restoration of the agricultural and pastoral *in- - 


terests of the people.” : 

General: Gomez. served as civil governor of Santa 
Clara Province during the Broéké_and?Wood réginies 
until the organization of the constitutional conyen- 
tion, of which he became a member, and in. which 
he played an active and important.part. After the 
establishment of the Palma government he again 
became Governor of Santa Clara Province. There was 
no better provincial government in the island than 
that of Santa Clara. 

General Gomez was nominated for the office of 
President by the Liberal party in 1905, in opposition 
to President Palma, who was renominated by the 
Moderates. The history of that one-sided campaign 
is still fresh in the minds of all who concern them- 
selves with Cuban affairs. The voter who was known to 
be a Liberal had very little chance to put his ballot in 
the box. The Palma administration elected its ticket 
by resorting freely to armed intimidation. Indeed, 
the political campaign of that year was described by 
Governor Magoon in his report for 1907 as follows: 

“ All the powers of the executive branch of the 
government were utilized to secure the success of the 
Moderate party in the national, provincial, and 
municipal elections, and measures were taken of such 
kind and character as to create a belief in the minds 
of a large number of the electors that the laws had 
been violated, the Constitution subverted, the rights of 
citizens invaded, and the character of the government 
changed; in other words, that recourse had been had 
to unlawful exercise of power and the perpetration -of 
gross injustice to such an extent as to vitiate the elec- 
tions. This belief led to the revolution (meaning 
1906), and the investigation of the Peace Commis- 
sion established that the belief was well founded.” 

It was..not necessary to wait until election day to 
understand the hopelessness of the Liberal contest. 
Months before the election General Gomez and Senator 
Alfredo Zayas, the Liberal candidates for President- and 
Vice-President, withdrew from the contest. General 
Gomez, in an interview in New York, on September 
27th, took this stand: 

. “Say I, who was brave enough to. rebel against the 
Spanish government, which was one-hundred times as 
strong as Palma is, I will not accept the responsibility 
of plunging my country into war.” hia : 

Nevertheless, when the intolerable. oppression of the 
Palma régime drove the people of Cuba into armed 
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Diaz. Whether or not he 


Marcelino Diaz de Villegas shall develop as great 
- SECRETARY OF FINANCE 


constructive ability as 
the Mexican President 
remains to be seen; but 
as to the force of this ruler and his eagerness for 
Cuba’s advancement there can be no doubt. Any one 
*who threatens him with assassination will be killed or 
banished before he has time to do much harm. 
*General Gomez is a reserved, self-contained man. 
He does not speak one word of English, and he never 
has sought American society. Because he has not culti- 
vated the acquaintance of Americans and is not much 
known among Americans he has been accused of being 
anti-American. As a matter of fact, he is not anti- 
American, but he is pro-Cuban, which is distinctly to 
his credit. Cuba is Cuba. It should be administered 
as Cuba; not as a ‘pitiable imitation of the United 
States. The attitude of General Gomez does him credit. 
He is not antagonistic to the United States. There is 
a decided difference between truckling to the United 
States and standing for Cuba’s best and highest 
interests. ‘ 

The prospects of Cuba’s material success would be 
greater if it*were not for the handicap of $30,000,000 
of debt left by the late provisional government. At 
the time of the recent transfer the provisional govern- 
ment made no accounting of its stewardship. From 
such figures as are obtainable from Governor Magoon’s 
report, dated December 1, 1908 (page 169), it appears 
that the receipts during the term of American inter- 
vention were probably a little in excess of $95,000,000. 
All this appears to have been expended, leaving the 
new Cuban government with an empty treasury and 
with a mortgage on its revenues. Nevertheless there 
may not be a new Cuban loan. 

Here is a significant fact! On the opening of the 
Cuban Congress on February Ist, the first message 
from President Gomez urged upon the Congress “ the 
necessity of not passing any bills for special appropria- 
tions or enacting any laws which may include ex- 
penses until the Executive shall be able to count on 
funds to cover new demands.” 

In that message President Gomez outlined his pro- 
gramme thus: * 

“In the order of special legislation public instruc- 
tion and agriculture occupy preferential places; as 
the first is the basis of all progress and the second the 
basis of all wealth.” He urges the necessity of normal 
schools for the education of teachers, and believes that 
it is desirable to establish small “night schools for 
day-workers. 

It is the expressed purpose of President Gomez to 
advance by all possible means the social, moral, and 
material interests of Cuba. In this ambition he will 
have the backing and sympathy of all far-seeing and 
intelligent Americans. . 
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THE MAN HUNTER 


DRAWN BY FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 
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A “Wireless” Torpedo 


THE = ing photograph shows 
the new Gabet torpedo, which has just 
been turned out from the Creusot ship- 
yard at Chalon-sur-Sadne, France. It is 
capable of being directed during its flight 
by the Hertzian waves, without even a 
thread to connect it with the shore, so 
that it can be launched with deadly certi- 





moreover, relatively slow in movement. 
The Gabet torpedo will, therefore, if it 
effect all that is claimed for it, have an 
almost revolutionary effect upon naval 
warfare. 

In appearance 
head, but is much 
thirty feet in length. 


it resembles a White- 
larger, being nearly 
It is thus able to 

















The French torpedo, whose flight is 
guided by wireless electric intluence 


tude upon its course. The Hertzian waves 
are transmitted from a post fixed in the 
ground or from shipboard, and modify 
both the direction and the speed of the 
torpedo. 

Hitherto it has been difficult to launch 
these implements of warfare with any ap- 
preciable success, since they are generally 
directed against a moving vessel, and are, 





be charged with nearly two thousand 
pounds of explosive. Those who have 
seen it in operation state that it ad- 
vances to reconnoitre the hostile vessel 
in the manner of a miniature submarine, 
pursues, harasses it, and performs evolu- 
tions as though animated by intelligence, 
guided all the while by its invisible 
operator. 
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THE DISQUIETUDE OF BEING LIKED 
By Florida Pier 


Ir is, on inspection, surprisingly great. 
Approval is something to be met with 
courage, and approbation requires a great 
deal of serious thought. What shall one 
do with it, where storesit? It might be 
safer to return it; that would at least 
prevent its being lost. It is almost too 
much of a responsibility, and its very 
value arouses the suspicion in your mind 
that perhaps it was wrongly addressed. 
These deluded persons who like you ought 
to be warned. You wish to behave fairly 
and you do not want to lose a charming 
appreciation, yet the fact of their so 
actively liking you suggests that they 
have somehow been misinformed. You 
are so enchanted with their amiability 
that you are particularly anxious they 
should not be deceived. ‘They must know 
the truth. It may be a little difficult to 
tell them, as you are uncertain about it 
yourself; but some general term, dark 
but- descriptive, such as “dub” or 
“worm,” would make you more com- 
fortable and show them how wrong they 
had been in their judgment. Of course 
if, after setting them right, they continue 
to like you--ah, that is something you 
cannot be held responsible for. You have 
obviously done all that could be expected 
of you. If they go on, it may be pig- 
headedness; but it is no fault of yours. 

When you in turn show that you like 
people; the nervous eyes and_ restless 
manner of the object of your regard 
should prove to you that your leaning 
has been observed and that the object is 
in a consequent stew and quandary. 
Their first and best instinct is to run. 
If they have been so unfortunate’ as to 
make a strikingly good impression they 
are no longer at ease in your presence, 
and wish to leave before they wreck the 
quite unintentional good they have ac- 
complished. They have all the air of 
groaning, “ Lord! now I have done it!” 
They will think gratefully of you at a 
distance, even tenderly and fondly; but 
the suggestion that they meet you—this 
fills them with terror, and they rush in- 
stead to spend the evening with some one 
who accepts them absent-mindedly or even 
more or less dislikes them. In such com- 
pany they are excited, happy, full of hope. 
At any moment they may make a con- 
quest. There are such possibilities in a 
person who dislikes one. Their conversa- 
tion is intoxicating: the conversation of 
an intelligent person, for they say frank- 
ly you bore them, which settles definitely 
their intelligence. You bore yourself. 





Their agreeing with you proclaims their 
calibre. 

They dislike you? Good heavens! the 
perspicuity of the creatures is amazing. 
You would like to discuss it with them 
and congratulate them on their clever- 
ness. You admire them, find them con- 
genial, and, with the perversity that is in 
you, you cannot desist from an effort to 
spoil them, to banish them from’ your 
cirele—in other words, to make them like 
you. - You: idiotically hover around the 
flame of their aversion, and the flapping 
of your silly wings extinguishes it. 

There aye many niceties in being liked, 
and, as they are things closely connected 
with us, we feel an avid, almost savage. 
interest in them. We dive down into a 
liking and bring up a cause. We think 
we are about to prove our advocates in 
the wrong, and we can hardly contain our 
pleasure. We have the wherewithal to 
trip them up, and it naturally makes us 
hilarious. We dangle the cause before 
them and ask, tauntingly: “Is that the 
reason you like me? Well, I’ve fooled 
you there, because I haven't it. You put 
that in yourself. It has nothing to do 
with me.” And that being a clinching 
argument, we sit back convulsed with 
mirth and wait to see how the people who 
liked us are. now going to behave. They 
are nonplussed, at a loss what to say, 
which only makes us rub our hands and 
chuckle. We have them now. It is ten 
to one that they will not have a word 
to say in defence of their mad preference, 
They are silent for a moment; then: 
“T’ve begun liking you and I haven’t time 
to stop. so, if you haven’t that charac- 
teristic, I'll have to like you, anyway. 
Now, please do not upset. my plans again.” 
Their stubbornness discourages us, nat- 
urally, but their weak-mindedness ap- 
peals to us, and it is easily seen that 
they are in need of our protection... If 
they are going about liking every worth- 
less creature, it is high time some one 
looked out for them. We constitute our- 
selves their guard, and, 
appear to be reciprocated affection, it is 
nothing more or less than concern for the 
irresponsible. Every time they are on 
the point of liking any one we remind 
them that they liked us, and remark 
severely that one blunder is all we think 
they should permit themselves. This, it 
may be imagined, makes them very care- 
ful. 

Boys have been driven away to sea be- 
cause their mothers so adored them. 


. their 


though it may, 
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They have tried being wayward, but it 
is an exhausting business to perpetually 
remain the worst boy in the village when 
one’s inclinations draw one to a quieter 
life. Going to sea is their only chance of 
leading a harmless existence, and, at the 
same time, leaving the impression firmly 
behind in a mother’s mind that one is a 
good-for-nothing. To* recall the really 
nice youngsters who have strained their 
powers of mischievousness in an _ effort 
to down their mothers’ exalted idea of 
them is quite a saddening reflection. 
One understands perfectly that a boy 
could not sleep in peace while some one 
held the belief that his virtues existed, 
though hidden. Rather than remain in 
an atmosphere where persons who should 
have known better are obtrusively proud 
of him, the wrapping of a few necessities 
in a pocket handkerchief, the stealing over 
moonlit roofs, and sullen start for the 
nearest seaport is preferable, though dif- 
ficult and chilling. The consciousness 
that ships do not agree with him, and 
that homesickness will surely assail him, 
does not make him waver in the least. 
It is imperative for his growth that he 
be where people do not think too well, of 


him, and his infantile, unwilling pro- 
fanity as he is overtaken is a last use- 


less effort to get there. 

There used to be a trial known as liv- 
ing on a pedestal, and it was an ad- 
mittedly unsteady perch. But the phrase 
implied that one allowed oneself to be 
placed on the alarming thing, and even 
made a half-hearted attempt to balance 


there, smiling debonairly as _ though 
lounging comfortably and with plenty 


of room to stretch. Your hurried re- 
turns after excursions to lower and hap- 
pier regions you covered up with affable 


bows to any one approaching on bent 
is a . 
knees. The revolt from this form of pun- 


ishment has been so great that we are 
now on the extreme and still heated tail 
of it. It was in the very beginning of 
things that we refused to be boosted up 
to the desired heights, and men still have 
a deep-rooted dislike of pedestals even as 
innocuous pieces of furniture. They know 
there is only a potted palm atop, but they 
do not like the things about. Memories 
disturb them, and they see no reason for 
thinking decorative a thing that so un- 
pleasantly reminds them. Even after 
people walked jauntily on a level with 
inferiors they had trouble with 
wives and husbands who possessed horrid 
measuring eyes. They knew, in spite of 
the silence maintained, that the owners 
of those eyes thought they, the objects 
of their admiration, would be becoming 
to a slight elevation. There is still in 
the air a latent desire to look up, and 
such is the feeling left by the reaction 
that people, provoked by the mildest 
glance of liking, shout: “ Don’t you do 
it! I’m not anything you think I am. 
Oh, oh, oh! I won't have it! I like it, 
but don’t you dare do it! I know you. 
If I give you an inch you'll take an ell 
and put me on top of it. It doesn’t mat- 
ter if you have taken a fancy to me. I 
may never be like this again. Don’t you 
let it raise your hopes. Get out! I 
won't talk to you. It will make a prece- 
dent, and then where will I be? You'll 
hold it over me and enlarge upon it, and 
presently you will tell me I’m a conversa- 
tionalist, and I'll have to be a conversa- 
tionalist always. Go away! Go away! 
I don’t trust you!” It is only after years 
of assuring them that you expect noth- 
ing of them, that you believe not one of 
the pleasing things you have heard re- 
garding them, and that personally you 
know them for a rather mediocre human, 
that they consent to let you like them, 
and show gradually all the qualities they 
warned you so rigorously they did not 
have. 





Remarkable Feats of American 


Horsemanship 


BeroreE Mr. Roosevelt left the White 
House he made a ninety-eight-mile ride 
in seventeen hours as an example of what 
might be expected of a good horseman, 
and to demonstrate that our army officers 
are not put to an over-severe test in their 
practice rides. No one wishes to: dis- 
credit the prowess of the ex - President 
when in the saddle, but his performance 
appears exceedingly tame when compared 
with, the stories told of the riders of the 
Pony Express between St. Joe, the old 
Western frontier post, and the Pacific 
coast. The exploits of these horsemen, as 
recounted by a man who withholds his 
name, but claims intimate knowledge with 
the facts, were truly wonderful: 

“ Bob Haslam made a regular daily trip 
from Fort Churchill to Smith’s Creek (120 


miles). On one occasion he rode from 
Virginia City to Smith’s Creek (185 
miles; and, after an hour’s sleep, rode 


the return trip, covering 370 miles with 
only one hour out of the saddle, and made 
the round ride on schedule time. 

“ Johnny Moore rode between Muddy 
Station in western Nebraska and Jules- 
burg. On one occasion he finished this 








ride and, finding at Julesburg an impor- 
tant government despatch, rested seven 
minutes, then flung himself upon a horse 
and was away. He arrived at Muddy 
Station, having ridden the round trip of 
280 miles in precisely fourteen hours and 
forty minutes. 

“ Bill Cody’s (Buffalo Bill) 
was from Red Butte on the Platte to 
Three Crossings on the Sweetwater, and 
his schedule required him to ride fifteen 


daily ride 


miles an hour. Cody once rode from 
Three Crossings to Red Butte, and, there 


being no rider at the latter place to take 
the budget on, he continued for another 
eighty-five miles and then rode back to 
Three Crossings, covering a total distance 
of 322 miles on schedule time and without 
being out of the saddle except to change 
mounts.” 





Electric Train Service Through 
the Rockies 


THE line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
between the eastern ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific coast, is to be 
electrified, and the entire power is to be 
generated from the numerous. waterfalls 
which are immediately adjacent to the 
main line of the road. ; 

The recent announcement of this plan 
by the Canadian Pacific officials was not 
given hastily, for during the past year ex- 
perts have secretly made a thorough in- 

vestigation of the watercourses along this 
Western system, and have reported that an 
abundance of water-power is available. 
To be exact, the description of the water- 
falls was that they are capable of develop- 
ing “‘energy sufficient to run all the railways 
in the world.” 

Acting upon the advice of the electrical 
experts, the Canadian Pacific has secured 
options on all of the water sites in British 
Columbia where it may be necessary to 
erect power plants, and some of the most 
important locations have already been 
purchased. No definite time has been set 
for the completion of this new step in 
Western railroading, but it can be only a few 
years until passengers on the Canadian 
Pacific will be able to view the wonderful 
scenery of the Northwest from the open 
platforms of observation cars, and escape 
the disagreeable cinders and smoke which 
are inevitable at the present day. 


PURE MILK FOR BABY, 

Sanitary milk production was first started by Gail 
Borden in the early fifties. The best systems to-day 
are largely based on his methods, but none are so 
thorough and so rigidly enforced as the Borden system. 
For over fifty years the Eacte Branp CONDENSED 
MiLk has proved its claim as the best food for infants. ,*, 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
be BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” a5 cents a 
bottle. o*.e 


Usz BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LESS MEAT 


Advice of Family Physician. 








Formerly people thought meat neces- 
sary for strength and muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was sup- 
posed to require meat two or three times 
a day. Science has found out differently. 

It is now a common thing for the family 
physician to order less meat, as in the 
following letter from a N. Y. man: 

“‘T had suffered for years with dy spepsia 
and nervousness. My physician advised 
me to eat less meat and greasy foods gen- 
erally. I tried several things to take 
the place of my usual breakfast of chops, 
fried potatoes, etc., but got no relief until 
I tried Grape- Nuts food. 

“After using Grape-Nuts for the cereal 
part of my meals for two years, I am 
now a well man. Grape-Nuts benefited 
my health far more than the $500 worth 
of medicine I had taken before. 

“My wife and children are healthier 
than they had been for years, and we are 
a very happy family, largely due to Grape- 
Nuts. 

“We have been so much benefited by 
Grape-Nuts that it would be ungrateful 
not to acknowledge it.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 


genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Basuto chiefs who visited England to express their loyalty to King Sergeant-Major Katie Baker, of the First Aid Nursing Yeomanry Corps, 
Edward, photographed on the steps of St. Paul’s while sight-seeing recruiting nurses for England’s new territorial army in London 


for all 


The balloon by means of which the British suffra- The King of Spain as a man of affairs at work in his private study. Alfonso is a 
gettes strove to enter the House of Commons ruler of exceptional ability, and is actively interested in the welfare of his people 
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Cook’s Golden Jubilee 


Firty years ago, in Cook’s Imperial 
xtra Dry Champagne, American ingenu- 
iiv solved the problem of producing, on 
this side of the Atlantic, a champagne 
‘ich, in point of flavor, bouquet, life, 
snd sparkle, equalled the best of foreign 
y ines. 

Prior to that time it was the popular 
pelief that only grapes grown on the hills 
o: France and Spain possessed the neces- 
sary qualifications for wine making, and 
that only the wine makers of Southern 
hurope, understood the art of pressing 
the juice from grapes and converting 
it into sparkling champagne. 

American wine growers, however, were 
not slow to prove the fallacy of that 
belief. In certain sections of the country 
the soil and climatic conditions were 
found to be ideal for the cultivation of 
wine- making grapes, and it is now a 
venerally accepted fact that the grapes 
erown in some of those favored localities 
surpass in juiciness and flavor the finest 
foreign specimens. 

One of the first champagnes made from 
these luscious domestic grapes was Cook’s 
Imperial. That was in 1859. It was an 
excellent champagne then; it is a better 
champagne today, for it is a well-known 
fact that champagne quality improves 
with the age of the vineyard. Cook’s 
Imperial has been made from grapes 
erown in the same vineyard for the past 
half-century, during which time it has 
constantly grown in popular favor. 


The makers. of this most excellent 
champagne have good reason to feel 


proud of the splendid record it has made 
during the past fifty vears, and the Golden 
Jubilee of Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry 
Champagne is noteworthy as being another 
indication of American skill and prog- 
ress. Pare 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
MAKES GREATEST GAIN 


Of any Life Insurance Company 
in the World. 


ForMER United States Senator John F. 
Dryden, President of The Prudential In- 
surance Company, in a letter to the agency 
force of The Prudential, reviews that 
Company’s achievements for 1908. 

The year proved to be the most remark- 
able year in the history of The Prudential. 

Here are some of the especially note- 
worthy achievements: y 

The Company surpassed all previous 
Prudential records in the volume of In- 
dustrial Insurance written. 

The total Ordinary and Industrial busi- 
ness written amounted to over $309,000,000. 

The Prudential now has the largest assets 
and the largest income in its history, and 
in 1908 it surpassed all its previous records 
in its payments. 

The year saw a larger and more per- 
manent agency force in the services of the 
Company, with increased earnings. 

The expense of management was also 
decreased. 

The New Low Rate Industrial and Or- 
dinary policies were heartily approved by 
the public. ; 

The Company is very proud of this 
record, achieved during a time of business 
depression. 

resident Dryden makes the following 
interesting statement and prediction: 

“The richest nation on earth is only in 
the infancy of its prosperity, and, having 
successfully passed a temporary and brief 
period of business depression, has resumed 
a vigorous and robust growth, auguring 
well for a year of splendid business develop- 
ment and a future unbounded ‘in its possi- 
bilities,’’ : 

Since the figures of the other big American 
life insurance companies have been issued, 
it is shown that The Prudential in 1908 
made the greatest gain in Life IMsurance 
in force in 1908, $97,000,000, of any life 
insurance company in the world. This 
indicates that The Prudential is going 
forward with greater strides than ever, 
and has certainly struck the popular chord 
with its low-cost, all-guaranteed policies 
for all members of the family. 4* 
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Mr. Taft’s Bed im the White House 


THE accompanying pectegrer? shows 
the elaborately carved bedstead which 
was presented to President Taft by the 
Filipinos, and was used by him in those 


islands and later in his Washington resi- 
dence. It has now been installed in the 
White House. In construction, it sug- 
gests the sturdiness of Mr. Taft. 

















Where our foremost American seeks the realms of Morpheus 
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A Man who Died to Save 
a ‘Town 


THE little town of Nacozari, in the dis- 
trict of Sonora in northern Mexico, has 
doubtless set aside November 7th as a day 
for thanksgiving, because on that date, 
1907, most of its inhabitants were saved 
from a violent death through the heroism 
of a single man, who lost his own life in 
protecting the lives of many. 

Jesus Garcia was the locomotive engineer 
on a narrow-gauge railroad which was 
operated by the Pilares Mines, and which 
had a station at Nacozari, where a stop was 
regularly made to take water. On the 
above-mentioned day in November, 1907, 
Garcia pulled his freight-train up to the 
water-tank, carefully set the brakes so as 
to cause as little shock as possible, and, 
when the cars had come to a complete stop, 
proceeded to fill the reservoir in the tender. 
There was ample reason to handle this 
train gently, because the cars were loaded 
with dynamite for the mines, 

While Garcia was walking around his 
engine, pouring in oil for the last stage of 
the climb up the hills, he was startled by 
a shout from one of his brakemen in 
Spanish, “Run for your life! the train’s 
afire!”’ 

Looking hastily back, Garcia saw the 
roof of one of the cars smoking, while the 
train crew and the, a moment before, in- 
dolent bystanders were fleeing in every 
direction. Without a moment’s hesitation 
the engineer ran to his cab, climbed aboard, 
and threw open the throttle. He hoped 
to draw his dangerous freight beyond the 
outskirts of the village, where an explosion 
could do no immediate damage, and then, 
his duty done, to betake himself to a place 
of safety if there yet remained time. 

The train rumbled slowly away from the 
station, the only persons on board being 
Garcia and a young American boy, who was 
stealing a ride behind the tender, and who 
had failed to understand the warning cry 
in Spanish. Fortune seemed to favor the 
daring engineer; for the village proper was 
now several hundred yards behind, and the 
cars were passing a section house, the last 
building near the tracks, when—the ex- 
plosion came! The detonation was terrific, 
and for miles around not a single whole 
pane of glass remained, while the inhabit- 
ants of Nacozari were stunned by the 
awful shock. But the immediate scene of 
the explosion gave testimony of the terrible 
force exerted by the dynamite. The train 
was completely obliterated, and the section 





house near by, in which there had been a 
few Mexicans, was blown into fragments. 
A jagged chasm, twenty-five feet deep, 
marked the location of the train when the 
dynamite let go. Needless to say, nothing 
that resembled Garcia was ever found. 

No sooner had the people of Nacozari re- 
covered from the excitement and con- 
sternation of the catastrophe, and had 
realized from what a fate they had been 
spared, than a means of expressing their 
immeasurable gratitude toward their pre- 
server was sought. He left no family de- 
pendent upon bis support, so it was decided 
to erect a memorial to commemorate his 
unselfish courage. A subscription was 
immediately started in the little village, 
practically every inhabitant putting his 
or her name to the list, and the amount 
grew rapidly. 

The story of Garcia’s heroism spread 
throughout the country, and the Mexican 
government became interested. This in- 
terest took material form, and in January 
of the present year the announcement was 
made that the National government had 
contributed the sum of $50,000 for a monu- 
ment to Jesus Garcia. This bequest has 
raised the fund to a very handsome figure, 
and a noted sculptor has been engaged to 
furnish an appropriate design for the 
memorial. 

He who voluntarily undertakes a mission 
in the cause of humanity, with a practically 
inevitable death penalty attache as a 
reward of service, and who never hesitates 
or falters before his task, is truly a hero and 
martyr. Jesus Garcia was such a man, 
and his name and the memory of his act 
should become a precious tradition to every 
Mexican. 





Song 
To You—Louise 


Dear Louise, the spring-sweet breeze, 
Blowing the frail leaves of young trees, 
May never stir unless it sigh 
Of your light voice and changeful eye; 
The floods the breeze 
To meet far seas, 
My dear Louise. 


Dear Louise, when you shall please 

There waits for you on yonder leas,— 
Where leans the moon from out the sky, 
And stars look down to wish you nigh— 
Long love for you—when you shall 

please, 
My dear Louise! 
CHARLOTTE RUDYARD. 
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WHISKEY 


WwW. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
Sole Agents, New York 


PAQUIN 


== PARIS= 


THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
bear the signature ‘‘ Paquin” in 
bronze green letters on white 
ground for the summer season 
of 1909. 
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$4.00 


Vit for a King; light, cool, dressy, closely woven, 
adaptable to all shapes, blocked ahd trimmed all 
sizes, with neat silk band and leather sweat-band. 
$10.00, value, sent prepaid for $4.00. Save two 
profits. Wo ltepast divest theoudls Galveston from 
South America. Order to-day, State size. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO. 
“Panama Hat Kings” HOUSTON, TEXAS 














Buy a Battery That’s Guaranteed 

Our experience and our guatantee make 
you safe in selecting the MUSLER-DAYTON 
STORAGE BATTERY, It gives a strong, 
reliable current of steady voltage, that gives 
perfect results for igniting and lighting your 
motor boat, auto or gas engine. 

We also make the famous Apple Automat: 
Sparker, that keeps your storage batteries 
charged, right on your boat or auto. Also 
maintains electric lighte, Our catalog tei! 
more about them. Write for it to-day. 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, CO., 

146 St. Clair St., Dayton, 0. 








A Club Cocktail 


Is A Bottled Delight 

a .mixed-to-measure Blend 
of fine old liquors aged to a 
wonderful mellowness, 
drink CLUB €@0C@K- 
TAILS and you'll never want 
again, 


Once 


the wuess-work .kind 


Vartini (gin base) and 
Vanhattan (whisky hase) 
are the most popular. Get 
a bottle from your dealer. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN-& BRO 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 


























































































THE TREASURY DEFICIT AND THE TARIFF REVISION 


ROM the standpoint of the man who 
wants to see the tariff put on a 
scientific basis. it is greatly to be 
regretted that the outgoing adminis- 
tration’s legacy of debt makes it 
necessary that the revision of the 
S2 tariff should be undertaken with 
= one eye on the growing deficit. A 
‘deficit is something with which, in 
late years, the American people have grown entirely 
unfamiliar; something, in fact, which we have come to 
associate vaguely with the troubled financial problems 
of governments other than our own. But now that we 
are face to face with a revision of the tariff which, it 
is believed, means lower duties all along the line, 
there is a strong disposition to look into this question 
of the growing deficit, its causes and possible remedy, 
and the influence which it is likely to exert on the 
impending tariff legislation. 

Prone to wonder at the extravagance of foreign gov- 
ernments, as illustrated by the £20,000,000 deficit with 
which England finds herself faced, a good many people 
will be shocked by the realization that in the eight 
months of the present fiscal year we have managed to 
run up a deficit of $86,000,000 ourselves. Continued 
at the same rate, the end of the fiscal year will see a 
balance on the wrong side of $129,000,000, a not in- 
considerable sum even for a country as rich as this. 
The government’s whole income in the past fiscal year 
was but $601,000,000. 

Nor has the deficit been mainly caused, as many 
suppose, by a falling off in revenues. Revenues have 
fallen off somewhat, it is true, but during the past 
eight months we have actually spent $35,000,000 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. No 
effort has been made, apparently, to cut the coat ac- 
cording to the cloth, to limit amounts spent to 
amounts received. Nineteen hundred and eight was a 
year in which the whole country was content to 
economize-—but not the government. As a result, the 
new administration begins its labors stared in the face 
by the prospect of a deficit of at least $125,000,000 
for the present fiscal year, and a deficit for 1910 esti- 
mated by Secretary Cortelyou at $143,000,000. Evi- 
dently, it is time something were done. 

Expenses cannot be cut down. As Senator Carter 
explains in the last North American Review, there 
are points at which the government’s expenses might 
be reduced, but no likelihood whatever that they aill 
be reduced. Rural free delivery, the Canal, river and 
harbor improvements, all these are frightfully expen- 
sive, but they must be kept up. Evidently the prob- 
lem must be met from the other side; it is not expenses 
which must be reduced, but income which must be. in- 
creased. Acting on which principle many an individual 
has got himself into deep water; but governments, 
presumably, are different. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the time being, 
the tariff, there are two ways in which the government 
can put more money into the Treasury. The first is 
through the sale of bonds, and the second is through 
the impost of taxes such as we had during the Spanish 
War, or possibly the establishment of an income tax. 
Selling bonds to get out of debt is an operation which 
would remind us strongly of Mr. Micawber’s famous 
transactions in the “ money market” were it not for 
its popularity with foreign finance ministers. When 
such countries as England and Germany regularly 
sell bonds to fill in their annual deficit, we probably 
need not feel worried in the least at the necessity of 
following their example. With regard to a _ special 
tax to produce more income, that is something to 
which we grew quickly accustomed ten years ago, and 
is an undoubtedly effective way of raising revenue. 

Before resorting to the issue of the one-year three- 
per-cent. bonds which the Secretary of the Treasury 
is empowered at his discretion to put out to the 
extent of $100,000,000, it is altogether likely that all 
the remaining authorized Panama 2’s will be issued and 
sold. Even at the rate at which the Canal expenses are 
running, the sale of these bonds would supply the 
Treasury with a working-balance for a good while to 
come. The trouble with this comparatively simple 
plan is that the market for government 2’s has become 
none too good. Commenting on this point an inspired 
publication points out that the various Panama loans 
were all marketed by the government at prices ranging 
from 11% to 3% points higher than may now be ob- 
tained, the bonds having recently sold down to just 
a fraction above par. Under the circumstances, and 
especially in view of the fact that government bonds 
held by the banks to secure circulation and govern- 
ment deposits show a loss on the cost price of from 
$20.000,000 to $25,000,000, it is somewhat of a question 
how further offers of bonds would be received. 

It was only a few years ago that national banks 
which wanted to take out circulation bid up to 110 
for government 2’s. At that time what has happened 
since appeared impossible—except to a few “ theoreti- 
cians ” who kept asserting that such prices for any 
kind of a two-per-cent. security were nothing short 
of inflation. Nobody could foresee that within so 
short a time the government’s abounding revenue 
would be turned into a deficit, that the government’s 
deposits in the national banks would be cut down to 
one-third, thus almost doing away with the demand 
for bonds to secure deposits. And yet that was 
exactly what happened, and what, in connection with 
the present lack of profit on circulation, has brought 
the price of the bonds so low and the banks face to 
face with their big loss. ; 








By Franklin Escher 


This question of the possibility of the sale of more 
Panama bonds is a matter of cold fact, and has in it 
nothing whatever of sentiment or of reflection on the 
government’s credit. That there should be any ques- 
tion of the sale above par of a two-per-cent. bond 
shows in itself how wonderfully strong that credit 
is. But ours is a growing financial system and one 
in which developments are continually taking place, 
developments which must be met and handled. We 
have been accustomed to see our banks bidding any- 
where from 104 to 110 for as many government 2’s 
as the government wanted to put out, but that is no 
longer the case. Later on, things may change back to 
where they were-—revenues increase again and govern- 
ment deposits in the banks again create a big demand 
for government bonds. That, however, is conjecture, 
und the quotation of just a fraction above par for the 
Panama 2’s is fact. 

Coming down to the second way in which the deficit 
can be filled in, it is more than likely that before 
long we shall be paying a tax on many of the articles 
which yielded so much revenue during the Spanish 
War. Nowhere does there seem to be the slightest 
question but that a tax for revenue could be easily 
imposed and would readily be paid. There are oppo- 
nents of the idea, of course; no measure of this kind 
is ever adopted without meeting a certain amount of 
opposition. But, on the whole, there is no doubt that 
the people would be ready enough to pay such a tax, 
especially if the idea became general that it was a 
temporary measure, designed merely to tide over the 
time until government receipts from ordinary sources 
became normal again. 

All sorts of other plans for raising revenue have 
been proposed—death duties such as they have in 
England, income taxes, taxes on revenue derived from 
interstate commerce. Each of these plans has _ its 
merits, and, if the condition of the government’s 
finances does not soon improve, each will have its 
ardent advocates. With regard to these plans as a 
whole, however, it may be said that they are not apt 
to be seriously considered until it has been shown that 
the less radical measures are ineffective. We are an 
optimistie people, and most of us believe that the 
present condition of the national finances is a purely 
temporary matter, a passing phase of the hard times 
of last vear. If it is necessary, in order to tide over, 
to put a tax on telegrams or patent medicine or beer, 
well and good—that is a temporary matter, and Con- 
gress can at any time take off such a tax in five 
minutes. But-an income tax, for instance, is a far 
more serious matter, an entirely new institution, and 
one with far-reaching political possibilities. An in- 
come tax may be necessary after all, but it is safe 
to say that it will not be tried until there has been 
demonstrated beyond a possible doubt the inefficacy 
of the less radical plans for raising revenue. 

So much for the Treasury deficit and its possible 
remedies—what will be its bearing on pending tariff 
legislation? Primarily, of course, to prevent any re- 
vision which will result in decreased revenues. That 
the old Dingley schedules need to be thoroughly over- 
hauled is something on which every one seems to agree. 
But always there has been before the Ways and 
Means Committee (which has the revision in charge) 
the fact that this fiscal year will show a deficit of at 
least $125.000,000, and that the deficit for 1910 is 
officially estimated at $143,000,000 more. These. are 
big figures. Going along as we are now, they mean 
the extinction of the government’s credit balance, 
Taxes sufficient to raise that amount of money will 
have to be pretty heavy. Under the circumstances, 
those who have the tariff revision in charge will have 
to see to it that nothing is done to cause a further 
falling off in customs receipts. 

By no means, however, does that mean that there 
will not be heavy cuts in the tariff. There will, and 
in many important lines, such as steel manufactures, 
reductions have already been made in anticipation. 
But, on the other hand, a good many articles now on 
the free list will be made dutiable. However desir- 
able it might be to effect a lowering of the tariff all 
along the line, there is this insistent question of 
revenue to be kept constantly in mind—what is to be 
done now must be rather in the way of a readjust- 
ment than a general breaking down of the tariff 
barrier. 

It is undeniable that the lowering of the tariff on a 
good many manufactured products will so stimulate 
imports as to produce more revenue, even at the lower 
rate. Where this is the case it is pretty well known; 
the Ways and Means Committee has had a force of 
experts at work for a year, and is presumably in a 
position to know everything that can be foretold 
about the effect of changes in the tariff. So that 
where imports will be stimulated without, of course, 
too adversely affecting business interests, it may be 
assumed that the reductions will be made. But in 
eases where the result is in doubt it is unlikely that 
there will be cuts of any consequence without compen- 
sating increases on other articles. It is a beautiful 
theory that sweeping reductions will so stimulate im- 
ports as to yield an actually increased revenue, but 
the deficit staring us in the face is altogether too real 
a proposition for theoretical treatment. 

In the interest of the best and most scientific re- 
vision of the tariff it would be a good thing if this 
question of the deficit could be disregarded, but with 
the Treasury finances in their present shape it is 
imperative that no experiments be tried which might 
further decrease customs revenues. Empirical customs 
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legislation has no place at a time when the govern- 
ment in spending from a quarter to a half million 


‘dollars a day more than it is taking in. We have 


been committed by the Sixtieth Congress to a policy 
involving unprecedented expenditures—let us take no 
chances with the income at our command. Where it 
is deemed advisable to cut down the tariff, and where 
it can be done without too great loss of revenue, let 
it be done. But let the consumer who is clamoring for 
lower duties remember first that the money will have 
to be raised anyway—if not by customs duties then 
by direct taxation—and further, that with a nation 
as with afi individual a proposed line of action 
must often be governed by the condition of one’s 
pocketbook. 





A. V.—I am not a subscriber to HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
but want to ask the-following question: Wouldn’t it 
have been more profitable in the end of 1907 to have 
bought Atchison convertible 4’s than the convertible 
3's? 

The 4’s turned out the better buy. They sold down 
to 80, while the 5’s just broke 90. There is now only 
a difference of about two points between them. 


G. M. B—The money in circulation in the United 
States, per capita, is greater than ever before. Will 
vou please explain how this amount is increased and 
diminished ? ‘ 

Of all the different kinds of money in circulation 
there are three kinds whose volume is continually 
changing—gold coin, gold certificates (which repre- 
sent gold deposited in the Treasury), and the national 
banks’ notes. 

The total of gold coin in the country is being con- 
tinually added to or diminished (1) by imports from 
or exports to foreign countries, (2) by new gold 
taken out of the mines. The total of gold certificates 
is being continually changed by deposits of gold for 
which certificates are issued, and by presentations of 
certificates in order to get gold. The volume of bank- 
notes expands ostensibly when circulation is in de- 
mand, but really when the bonds on which it is 
secured are cheap. 


M. B.—(1) T own some Wabash Pittsburg Terminal 
first 4’s which cost me 63. Would it be better to sell 
out and take my loss or accept the “ plan”? (2) Find- 
ing even the second-grade railway bonds too high, I 
am minded to buy trolley bonds such as Indianapolis 
Traction-Terminal first 5’s which net over five per cent. 
ut present. Can these be classed.in the same category 
of reasonably safe investments as the second-grade 
railroad bonds, such as Southern Railway Consoli- 
dated 3's? 

(1) We should advise you not to sell your bonds 
at a loss, but to put them in under the plan. (2) 
Publie-service bonds are certainly an attractive form 
of investment at present when most of the standard 
railroad issues are selling as high as they are. A 
number of good traction bonds which can be bought 
to yield five per cent. can be called “ reasonably safe 
investments.” We should hardly be inclined, however, 
to class them with the grade of railroad bond you 
mention, which sells on a better basis. 


F. D. S.—Kindly advise me in your finance column 
if you consider American Shipbuilding Company pre- 
ferred at 105 a good investment, and what rate of 
interest this stock pays. 

American Shipbuilding preferred ranks well up 
among the solid seven-per-cent. industrials which sell 
hetween par and 110 and net the buyer around six and 
one-half per cent. In the panic of November, 1907, 
the stock did not go below 86, and during most of 
1908 sold in the upper nineties. According to the last 
report the company’s earnings figure out 9.78% on the 
common, and as there is a surplus reported of $6,012,- 
557, the preferred dividend seems safe. As a business 
man’s risk carrying a high-interest return we consider 
it an attractive inves{ment. 


S. A. Q—Would you say that up to the end of 
February there had been any general reduction of 
wages in the steel industry? 

In the ore fields and in one or two other branches 
connected with the steel industry there have been re- 
ductions in wages, but no general cut was made until 
the Lackawanna Steel Company announced its ten- 
per-cent. reduction on the Ist of March. 


V. K. U.—Regarding this much-mooted question of 
interest on brokers’ loans, what fixes the rate which 
the broker is charged by the bank from day to day? 
I mean in the case of a call loan. 

When there is any change in the rate the bank 
notifies the broker, “We mark your loan at so-and- 
so.” This is what is called the renewal-rate. If the 
broker is dissatisfied, he can go and pay off his loan. 


R. K.—Is there any chance of the Pére Marquette’s 
being taken into any of these combinations now being 
made? 

There is a rumor in the Street that the road will 
be bought by Canadian Pacific and made the connect- 
ing link between Chicago and Detroit in a new 
southerly transcontinental route. There is sense in 
this idea, but so far as we know it is a rumor and 
nothing more. 
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Some Facts Concerning Coal 


rHE commercial interests of the country 
have suffered acutely during the past 
eighteen months, owing to the interruption 
to business caused by the October, 1907, 

anie, which prevented many manufactur- 
ing enterprises from operating at anything 
like their normal capacity. 

ihe depression in the great iron and steel 
enterprises of the country caused railroad 
tonnage to fall off to an appreciable degree, 
which in turn caused a reduction in pur- 
chases of these great consumers of coal; 
the coal industry therefore suffering a set- 
back, in actual percentage of coal con- 
sumed as against the high point, never 
before experienced. The result has been 
a temporary distrust of some coal securities 
as an investment. 

However, notwithstanding the present 
conditions and recent gloomy outlook, the 
fact remains that well-selected and properly 
financed coal properties have a history of 
satisfactory profits, averaged for a term 
of years, that few industries can excel. 

The coal consumption of the United 
States has doubled every ten years. 

Coal in the ground, with few exceptions, 
has increased in value at a greater rate than 
the legal rate of interest on the money in- 
vested. 

The exhaustion of the available coal of 
good quality and cheap development is more 
rapid than is generally recognized. 

These facts give a basis for a semi- 
speculative investment, and should prove 
inviting for a study of the merits of any 
well-managed coal property. In normal 
times, opportunities now afforded for the 
purchase of coal securities and coal prop- 
erties would not be open to the general 
public. 

This is evidenced in the present offering 
of the unsold portion of the 7 per cent. 
cumulative convertible preferred stock of 
the JED COAL & COKE COMPANY, 
amounting to $132,000.00. 

This property is located in the heart of 
the Pocahontas Region, in Macdowell 
County, West Virginia, on the line of the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 

The capital stock of this company is 
$300,000.00 Preferred Stock and $300,000.00 
Common Stock. Of the Common Stock, 

273,000.00 is outstanding; $253,000.00 of 
which was paid for in cash at par and 
$20,000.00 was given for the lease of the 
property, which consists of 1,200 acres of 
the best quality Pocahontas coal. Of the 
Preferred Stock, $168,000.00 is outstanding, 
and the balance is in the treasury of the 
company, and is now offered for sale at 
par; the proceeds to be expended for the 
completion of necessary equipment and to 
furnish working capital. This stock is pre- 
ferred in dividénds to the Common Stock, 
and is convertible into the latter stock any 
time within four years from January 1, 1909. 
Before the convertible period expires we 
confidently believe that the Common 
Stock should earn and pay dividends of not 
Jess than 20 per cent.; so that the option 
to exchange gives the holder an oppor- 
tunity to participate in all the profits of 
the company. 

The officers and directors of the JED 
COAL & COKE COMPANY are all ex- 
perienced and successful coal operators, 
and the offering of this stock to the in- 
vesting public affords an opportunity for 
investors to become associated with success- 
ful coal operators in what promises to be 
a very profitable enterprise. 

A letter addressed to T. H. Watkins & 
Company, Incorporated, Room 1503, Em- 
pire Building, No. 71 Broadway, New 
York, or Republican Building, Scranton, 
Pa., requesting full particulars regarding 
this enterprise, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 4*» 
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Sculpturing an Athletic Feat 


Tue statuette shown in the photograph, 
to be exhibited at the Paris Salon, is the 
work of Dr. R. T. McKenzie, physical di- 
rector of the University of Pennsylvania. 
It illustrates a feat that is popular in 
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One way to pick up a baseball 


Scotland, where the dirk is used as the 
object to be picked up in the contorted 
way shown in the statuette. Dr. McKen- 
zie adopted the idea, but his model was 
an American athlete picking up a baseball. 





Financing an Aerial Navy 


A NEW impetus has been given to the 
science of aerial navigation by a combina- 
tion recently effected of the interests of 
Glenn H. Curtiss, of Hammondsport, New 
York, and Captain Thomas H. Baldwin, 
of Tuckahoe, New York, with that of 
A. M. Herring, of New York City. It is 
understood that Mr. Herring, who in- 
vented the apparatus whereby the gli- 
ding aeroplane automatically maintains its 
equilibrium without the attention of the 
operator, will be the principal director 
in the new company. The financial 
backers of the concern are among the 
wealthiest members of the Aero Club of 
America. The merged aerial interests 
will operate the Curtiss factory at Ham- 
mondsport, although Mr. Herring may 
continue to build a few aeroplanes in New 
York, and Captain Baldwin to build air- 
ships at Tuckahoe. 

Although no official announcement to 
that effect has been made, it is understood 
that the formation of this pioneer Amer- 
ican aerial navigation company is due to 
a patriotic desire to develop the best 
means of flight in this country quite as 
much as to a desire for profit. Mr. 
Curtiss is the man who built the “ June 
Bug,” which won the Scientific American's 
aeroplane cup last year by flying a mile. 
Mr. Herring is the pioneer flying-machine 
maker of America, and in June he will 
deliver one of his machines to the gov- 
ernment. Captain Baldwin is one of the 
best-known dirigible-balloon builders. 

As an immediate effect of the amalga- 
mation, Messrs. Curtiss and Herring will 
jointly work upon all aeroplanes Which 
the company will build. The first air 
craft to be constructed under the arrange- 
ment will be the aeroplane ordered by the 
Aeronautic Society of New York. 

This craft will combine both the proven 
theories that Mr. Curtiss has success- 
fully demonstrated and many of the ideas 
which Mr. Herring will include in_ his 
type of machines. Most important among 
these is Mr. Herring’s solution of the 
problem of automatic control. 

This machine will be shown at the May 
exhibition of the organization’ at Morris 
Park race-track, upon which occasion Mr. 
Curtiss hopes to demonstrate that it is 
possible for an operater to sail an aero- 
plane without paying the least attention 
to his balance. 

Another machine is being built which 
will be sent to England in May to com- 
pete in the Channel races which the Aero- 
plane Club of Great Britain is promoting. 
It is also purposed to build a machine 
which will fly in the International Avia- 
tion Cup Race which will be held in Paris 
in June. The winner of this contest re- 
ceives a cash prize of five thousand dol- 
lars besides a cup which goes to the club 
which he represents. The. winning club 
likewise’ is designated as the supervisor 
of the next race which is held in its 
territory. 
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Great Middle West Electric Systems 


INDIANAPOLIS & MARTINSVILLE FIRST MORTGAGE s5’s 
are underlying bonds of The Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
System (shown above in heavy black lines), embracing 350 miles 
and forming one of the most extensive electric railway systems in 
America. The ‘‘ Martinsville Line,” now in operation for more than 
five years, has been a money-maker from the start; its bonded 
debt is light—$25,o00 per mile—and its original fine physical con- 
dition (being well maintained by the operating company) keeps 
It has been earning gross $5,250 per 


down operating expenses. 
mile, with earnings increasing. 


owned by the same interests. 





$750,000. 


be welded into one unified whole. 
of all underlying bonds becomes apparent. 

The Martinsville mortgage is closed. Total outstanding bonds 
Maturity, January 1, 1932. 


Practically, all the other lines shown in Indiana and Ohio are 
Ultimately these various lines will 
The steadily increasing value 
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sills of exchange bought 


Lette rs and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 

oO ellers’ Letters of Credit. 


Collections made. _ Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 





The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 
- Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 $f. Cloth. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Price, $1.75 net 
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Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St.; New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 


Receives Securities for Safe-Keeping and 
Collects Income 
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This man is not worrying because he has 


‘now ene WY. Hav 1009 


Income Insurance 


Whether laid up by illness or accident, whether his salary 
or usual income continues or stops, under our Popular 
Premium Policy he has a regular stipulated amount to de- 


Ec ical— 





pend on to pay his doctors’ bills and 


payments sure and prompt—no physical examination required. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Fill out and return coupon below for furt':er particulars 


Empire State Surety Company 
84 William Street, New York 
Offices in all important cities 




































































































Belgian 


TSRORETEGRALAT is in all likelihood the first Flemish 
Ca opera ever performed in New York was 
so MAlheard at the Manhattan Opera House on 
Ai March 10th, when Mr. Hammerstein pro- 
aes duced there Jan Bloeckx’s Herbergprinses, 
2g DEY otherwise Princesse dU Auberge, otherwise 

Tavern Princess—to give it its Flemish, French, 
and English titles. 

Mr. Blockx is one of the few contemporary Bel- 
gians with whom the world of musie is acquainted, 
Especially in this coun- 
try is the music of 
modern Belgium — al- 
most a_ closed book. 
Works by Gilson, Ti- 
nel, Benoit, and others 
have been heard here; 
but the music of 
Blockx has been known 
here chiefly by repute, 
though the perform- 
ance of an orchestral 
piece by him is on the 
records of several of 
our concert - giving 
bodies. To all in- 
tents and _ purposes, 
therefore, both modern 
Belgian opera and Mr. 
Blockx were  simulta- 
neously introduced to 
an American audience 
at the Manhattan 
Opera House last week. 

Jan Bloekx was born 
at Antwerp fifty-eight' 
years ago. He is now' 
Director of the Royal? 
Conservatory in that 
town. He has com- 
posed a_ half-dozen 


operas, in addition to , ‘ 
choral works and_ or- Maria Labia 


chestral pieces. The 1N “ PRINCESSE D’AUBERGE,” 
Tavern Princess, the AT THE MANHATTAN 
third of his stage 

works, made his repu- 

tation when it was given for the first time at Ant- 
werp in 1896. The initial success of the work was 
large. It has since been frequently played in Belgium, 
and it is known to Holland, to Germany, and to 
France—though not to Paris. 

The opera is based upon a text written especially 
for it by a Flemish dramatist, Nestor de Tiére; the 
Manhattan performances are given with the French 
translation that has 
been used abroad. 

The librettist has 
not displayed conspicu- 
ous or audacious origi- 
nality in constructing 
his tale. It is, in sub- 
stance, a very ancient 
tale, and has done 
faithful service for 
generations of opera- 
builders. It is the al- 
ways impressive story, 
minatory and monitory, 
of virtuous and_ high- 
minded manhood  suc- 
cumbing to the lures of 
the ever-present En- 
chantress, bringing sor- 
row into devoted hearts 
in the process, and ulti- 
mate disaster upon 
itself. In The Tavern 
Princess the Enchan- 
tress is a Carmen trans- 
posed to a more north- 
ern latitude; the Eter- 

Maria Gay nal Masculine is an 

AS CARMEN AT estimable and __ pure- 
THE METROPOLITAN minded musician who is 
loved with. an unre- 

quited love by a Flem- 

ish Micaela; there is a sorrowing and imploring 
mother, and a discarded lover of the Enchantress, who, 
in the end, serves as the agent of an avenging destiny. 

“The action of the opera” (I quote, in abbreviated 
form, from the lucid and able exegesis of Mr. William 
Guard) “takes place in Brussels, during the Austrian 
domination, about 1750. The curtain rises on a 
square in the vicinity of the Grand Place of the Bel- 
gian capital. Rabo, a blacksmith, lies in a drunken 
stupor on the steps leading to a tavern, the presiding 
genius of which is the beautiful and notorious Rita. 
Presently Rabo awakens. The door of the tavern opens 
and a young citizen hurries out, stumbling over Rabo 
as he passes. Rabo, who is one of the victims of Rita’s 
charms, becomes furious. He knocks on the door and 
demands’ entrance. Refused, he threatens ‘and curses 
her, bidding her beware of his vengeance, and hurries 
from the scene. 

“The gentle Reinilde, adopted daughter of. the 
widow Katelyne, the mother of Merlyn, a young musi- 
cian and composer, appears on her way to chureh. She 
loves Merlyn and gives utterance to.a prayer that he_ 
may be true to her. At this point enters Marcus, like- 
wise a musician, the presumptive friend but evil 
genius of Merlyn. He is in love with Reinilde, and 

















































By Lawrence Gilman 


seeks to steal her heart from Merlyn by telling her 
that Merlyn knows no other love than his all-absorbing 
art. Reinilde, however, is proof against Marcus’s in- 
sinuations. The Angelus ringing out, Reinilde hurries 
away and Marcus follows, while peasants and towns- 
folk break forth into joyous song. They call for Rita, 
whose birthday it is. A window opens and Rita ap- 
pears. Bluts, the father of Rita, appears on the scene 
with two friends—a noisy, drunken trio, who are pres- 
ently hustled into the inn by a crowd of young people. 
Merlyn and Marcus are seen approaching. The latter 
is chiding his friend for his slavish devotion to his art 
and his foolish disregard of the joys of love. Suddenly 
from the tavern issues a throng of young people, rais- 
ing high their glasses, followed by Rita with her sisters, 
decked with flowers, wearing their gayest holiday garb. 
The townsfolk from their neighboring windows utter 
indignant exclamations at the revellers. Marcus points 
out Rita to Merlyn, and descants upon her beauty. The 
Tavern Princess approaches the young musician. She 
seeks to fascinate him. At first he is adamant. Gradu- 
ally before her glowing charms and her seductive ap- 
proaches his heart melts. He forgets his Muse. He is 
Rita’s captive.” 

Thenceforward the plot moves unswervingly to its 
normal and expected end. Merlyn, unable to extricate 
himself from the toils of Rita, falls deeper and deeper 
into debauchery and degradation, despite the appeals 
and the help of his mother and his sweetheart Reinilde. 
He meets his end in a duel with the jealous and venge- 
ful Rabo, and dies as the announcement is made that 
his composition has won him the coveted prize of 
Brabant. 

All this should make an engrossing and effective 
music-drama. That it does not do so—that it fails to 
“come off ’—is the fault chiefly of the librettist. Mr. 
de Tiére has not succeeded in keeping his procession 
of situations and events steadily and cumulatively on 
the march. The first two acts move with laggard feet, 
and they make use of theatrical conventions that are 
jejune and at times ridiculous. The last act is far 
more ably devised—if the preceding ones had its force, 
swiftness, and continuity, there would be a different 
tale to tell of the effect of the work as a whole. The 
musie does not, unfortunately, rise much above the 
level of its dramatie foundation. To judge from this 
score, Mr. Blockx is neither an original nor an 
imaginative composer. There are a good many things 
in this music which are old-fashioned in the sense of 
being derived from outworn and discarded models; 
though there is also an element of modernity the source 
of which is obvious—Mr. Blockx has, like most con- 
temporary music-makers, bent long over the brink of 
the Wagnerian spring. Yet there are charming, in- 
gratiating pages in the score, especially in its more 
lightsome phases—Mr. Blockx’s touch is surer and his 
speech more felicitous in comedy than in tragedy; and 
in his gayer moods he is at times captivating. 

Mr. Hammerstein has mounted the work with a 
prodigality worthy of a nobler cause. He has given it 
a most elaborate pictorial setting—indeed, if the opera 
prevails here it will probably be because of its at- 
tractiveness as a spectacle. In particular, it should 
be said that the brilliant and tumultuous carnival 
seene which brings the second act to a close is one of 
the most striking achievements of stage-management 
that the Manhattan has put to its credit. So far as 
the cast is concerned, it is indisputable that there is, 
room for improvement. Mr. Dufranne, who in every- 
thing that he does is admirable and commanding, was 
superb as the baleful Rabo; Mr. Gilibert made as 
much as could possibly have been made of the not very 
grateful part of the roystering tavern-keeper, Bluts; 
Miss Labia was often effective, and in the last act 
excellent, as Rita; Mr. Crabbe, compatriot and friend 
of Blockx, was commendable in the part of the false 
friend Mareus; and Miss Gerville-Réache was a satis- 
factory Katelyne. But Mr. Valles by no means did 
justice to the réle of the hero. He was vocally in- 
adequate, and his dramatic skill was not equal to the 
requirements of the. task which he assumed—(gener- 
ously, beeause-under difficulties, it is understood) ; 
while Miss Zeppilli as the piteous Reinilde was 
scarcely eloquent. 

It remains to be said that, whatever the qualities 
and the ultimate fate of The Tavern Princess, Mr. 
Hammerstein ‘leserves, as usual, thanks for his enter- 
prise in exhibiting the work. So long as he is minister- 
ing to the opera-going public as an impresario it is 
not likely that we shall perish of inanition. 


There has been genuine lamentation over the an- 
nounced retirement from the operatic stage of Mme. 
Sembrich. The abnegation of this gifted and excellent 
lady has been made the occasion for much bewailing 
of the alleged decay of good singing, and the gradual 
and, so it is held, inexorable passing from the contem- 
porary operatie field of singers of the school which she 
represents: and thereby much nonsense has been spoken. 
Now it is, of course. otiese to remark upon the ex- 
traordinary character of the talents possessed by. Mme. 
Sembrich—to take her as the particular and surpass- 
ing representative of her type. It would not be easy 
to name any other living singer who is gifted as she 
is gifted. She excels by reason of the scrupulous, fine, 
and sensitive musicianship which is displayed in her 
singing: that is her superlative virtue. There are 
singers who are at least as brilliant in colorature; 
there are many whose voices are far more beautiful 
than hers; but as a singer displaying in combination 
these traits: exquisite musical intelligence, fine and 
unerring taste, mastery of technical means, she may 
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justly be praised as unrivalled. But an appropriately 
joyful recognition of these facts should not blind one 
to Mme. Sembrich’s deficiencies, especially when such 
eritical strabismus is the cause of injustice to others 
less passionately esteemed than she. Mme. Sembrich’s 
triumphs have been won as a singer pure and simple. 
Her réles, with very few exceptions, were those of 
the operas of the old school—réles which demanded 
expert and beautiful singing, but little else. She ex- 
celled as Violetta, as Gilda, as Lucia, as Rosina, as 
Zerlina, as Susanna, as Queen of the Night: in parts, 
that is to say, which give scope for infinite vocal 
skill and for fastidious musicianship, but which make 
no demand upon a singer’s capacity for profound or 
subtle emotional expression through either singing or 
acting. Now Mme. Sembrich’s gifts exactly suited 
her to such parts. She included in her répertoire, it 
is true, a few réles which made demands of another 
kind—such as Eva in Die Meistersinger, Elsa in Lohen- 
grin, Mimi in Bohéme. But in these réles her limita- 
tions as a singing actress were unpleasantly evident. 
As an actress Mme. Sembrich lacked range, variety, 
and power. She had a true and delightful instinct for 
comedy: but she was not by temperament, aptitude, or 
training fitted for the utterance, through dramatic sing- 
ing, of tragic, profound, and passionate feeling. Her 
delectable song recitals gave her a larger field, a richer 
opportunity, than she could find in her operatic 
répertoire: and as a Jieder-singer she achieved far 
more memorable results than she could achieve as a 
singing actress. As an opera-singer she was a super- 
lative interpreter of roles that were, for the most part, 
inherently trivia] and unimportant. By the beauty 
and fineness of her art she glorified that which was 
essentially empty and insignificant. Of the parts in 
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which her art was typically displayed, those which 
were of essential artistic importance formed an almost 
negligible proportion. What the~ operatic stage has 
lost in Mme. Sembrich is, to reiterate, an incom- 
parable interpreter of unimportant rdéles—of rdles 
which, with a few exceptions, could be dropped from 
the répertoire of the operatic stage with much benefit 
io public taste, though not, probably, without 
pecuniary loss to the pockets of impresarios and 
directors. 

Mme. Sembrich’s talents, then, inimitable as they 
may have been in themselves, were, in a considerable 
degree, expended upon material of an inferior and un- 
worthy sort. Now it is doubtless a more excellent 
thing to be a superlative Gilda or Marta than an accept- 
able Elisabeth or Sieglinde; but to note the fact that 
there were heights of lyrico-dramatic attainment upon 
which Mme. Sembrich’s foot was never set, but which 
have been attained by many singers less eminent than 
she, is a truth which it will perhaps do no harm to 
note. And while we are praising her extraordinary art 
and deploring its withdrawal from the opera-house, 
let us try to disabuse our minds of the notion that 
beautiful and even expert singing is a thing that is 
cither dead or dying. Let us, if possible, console our- 
selves with the thought that most of the gifted and ac- 
complished singers of our dav are devoting their talents 
to more important ends than are served by expositions 
of Lucia and The Queen of the Night. There are 
some of us who cannot be convinced that the ability 
which fits one to prevail as Isolde or Sieglinde or 


Elisabeth is not a more cherishable thing, a thing more + 


worthy in the sight of the gods, than the -ability,.how- j:: 


ever transcendent and exquisite. which makes. for : 
ideal Gildas, Susannas, and Astrafiammantes. 
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Saving Animals from Extermination 


Tue East Kootenay district of British 
Columbia is to become a huge game-pre- 
serve during the next ten years, accord- 
ing to a proclamation from the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and Executive Council of 
British Columbia. This region is located 
sixty-three miles north of the United 
States boundary line, and its eastern 
limit is the Elk River, which lies fifteen 
miles west of Alberta. It includes that 
section of territory which has been sug- 
gested as the Goat Mountain Park, and 
the total area is approximately four hun- 
dred and fifty square miles. In this great 
tract of country there is to be an ab- 
solutely closed season for ten years on 
mountain - sheep, mountain - goats, mule 
deer, elk, and the other important wild 
animals found in that locality. 





At the present time the district under 
preservation contains an abundance of 
game of many varieties, although the 
elk and mule deer have been greatly 
thinned out by visiting sportsmen. A 
conservative estimate by guides, who are 
familiar with the country, places the 
number of white mountain-goats at about 
one thousand and mountain-sheep at two 
hundred head. Along the upper ranges 
of the mountains grizzly bears may be 
found, and very probably there are fifty 
or more in the East Kootenay preserve. 
A closed season of ten years should pro- 
duce wonderful results in this region, 
and make of it a veritable breeding-spot 
for all wild things, and prove a valuable 
source for stocking the surrounding coun- 
try with the overflow. 
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The Story of * Lucknow 
Mavanagh, V. C.” 


By ROBERT RYAN 


Tue present political agitation in India 
turns one’s thoughts naturally back to the 
great Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, when countless 
deeds of heroic self-sacrifice were performed 
by white men. But of all brave men who 
came to the fore in India then, one of the 
bravest was an Irishman—the late T. B. 
Kavanagh, Assistant Commissioner in the 
province of Oudh, and the only civilian 
who has ever been decorated with the 
Victoria Cross. I say the only civilian, 
because this cross is a purely military 
decoration which was instituted by the late 
Queen Victoria after the Sepoy rebellion of 
1857 had been quelled; and Kavanagh 
would not, in all probability, have received 
his V. C. had he not at one period of his 
service been a member of a volunteer corps. 

However, it was for his extreme heroism 
during the second relief of the beleaguered 
white garrison in historic Lucknow that he 
was deemed worthy of this distinction, 
and ever since 1859 he has been known as 
“Lucknow Kavanagh, V. C.” 

One day the mutineers, besieging the 
Lucknow Residency, were heard mining 
in the southern corner- of the quarters 
allotted to the Sikh soldiery, who remained 
perfectly loyal to the British. The en- 
gineers resolved upon counter-mining to 
stop the enemy, and Kavanagh went down 
with a pistol, conjecturing that the 
mutineers would send in some one to see 
what had disturbed the miners. Now, 
fighting above-ground is not agreeable; but 
how slight a matter compared with a 
death-grapple in the bowels of the earth! 
What a trying ordeal must have been that 
first crawl on all fours through a long, 
narrow, damp mine, appalled by the dark- 
ness and a fancy that some savage wretch 
might be at hand! 

After a while a mutineer descended 
with a musket and advanced to Kava- 
nagh’s end of the gallery, where it was pitch 
dark, whereas some light fell on the muti- 
neer. Kavanagh let the latter come in 
about arm’s-length, and then shot him 
through the shoulder. He pursued the 
Sepoy and fired again; but the cap snapped 
and the man escaped, roaring with pain. 


The enemy then let water into the gallery 
and it fell in. 
Another time Kavanagh heard the 


mutineer miners at work again, with a 
vicious intent, doubtless, of blowing up 
the Residency at all hazards. For two 
hours he sat watching for them. At length 
a small hole was made through which a 
Sepoy thrust a crow-bar to try what it led 
to—for the enemy knew nothing of Kava- 
nagh’s listening gallery. 





As the mutineer withdrew the bar Kava- 
nagh broke down the narrow partition and 
put his pistol to the man’s breast. The 
pistol missed fire again- and again, and 
ie Sepoy scrambled out screeching with 
ear. 

After a few moments of squabbling, an- 
other mutineer descended, cautiously kee 
ing back from the mouth of the gallery. It 
was a hazardous moment, because whoever 
fired was sure to hit. 

The Sepoy advanced his musket, and as 
he stooped his left arm and shoulder became 
exposed, and he was a dead man! 

So much for the mines; but now ensues 
a remarkable act of heroism on the part of 
this man. 

James Outram, Chief Commissioner in 
charge of the beleaguered white garrison, 
had, it is true, furnished the general, now 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow, with 
accurate plans as to the best method of 
approaching the Residency. But it was 
very important that Gen. Colin Campbell— 
then on the other side of the Gumptee 
River—should have a reliable white guide. 

Swayed by this consideration, Kavanagh 
imparted to a native spy, named Kanojee 
Lal, his wish to accompany this native, 
who was just about to carry a secret de- 
spatch to the general across the river. 

At first the spy positively refused to incur 
any additional risk to which the company 
of another, and he a white man, must ex- 


pose him. But, after listening to Kava-, 


nagh’s very pure Hindustanee and the 
offer of a fit reward, Kanojee Lal consented 
to the Lag wae 

Colonel Napier expressed great surprise 
at the offer, and deemed the. feat not only 
impossible but insane, knowing only too 
well that Kavanagh’s wife and children 
were starving with the rest in the Resi- 
dency! “Nothing eS mused our 
hero; and one memorable night a ‘‘native” 
appeared at ‘the officers’ mess, with. his 
sandals ~~ But, despite this act of 
outrageous disrespect, Kavanagh’s disguise 
was not detected until he our out into his 
own tongue. Then, amid much _ con- 
sternation and excitement, his turban was 
tenderly readjusted, his Hindu garments 
were scrutinized, and a pistol—to blow 
out his own brains, if need be—was placed 
in higwaist-cloth. Stealthily Kavanagh 
crept through the enemy’s lines, deceived 
the searching gaze of the ever- vigilant 
mutineers, and swam the Gumptee River. 

After which the Highlanders advanced 
to the rescue; and then “the sweetest 
of all music the pipes at Lucknow 
played.” 
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Cincinnati, Indianapolis 


A daylight ride along the historic Hudson 
River and through the Mohawk Valley 


All the conveniences that man, woman or child 
has at home, office or club you have on this train 
and still keep on moving toward your destination 
over the smooth ‘‘Water Level Route’’ and through 
some of the richest scenic attractions of the world. 
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Worn All Over The World 
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High wheel: 
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eled by high wheels. 
Oldest and largest makers of 
high-wheeled automobiles in the 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion, 
A delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit and 
soda beverages. A few dashes give exquisite 


flavor and taste to and increase the tonic 
effect of Grape Fruit. 


Important to see that it Is Abbott’s. 
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Copyright Wotices 


Class A, XXc, No. 231466, February 20, 1900.— 
Liprary oF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1909, Harper & 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y.,-have deposited in this 
Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘‘Harper’s Cyclopedia of British 
and American Poetry. Edited by Epes Sargent,” the 
right whereof they claim as proprietors in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 












PERFECT 





By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
PER FECT In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 
IN - IN 
PURITY ] i FLAVOR Class A, XXc, No. 231467, February 20, 1900.— 


Lrprary oF Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1909, Harper & 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘‘Hunting Adventures on Land 
and Sea. Part I. The Young Nimrods in North 
America. A Book for Boys. By Thomas W. Knox. 
Copiously Illustrated,” the right whereof they claim as 
proprietors in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By TuorvatLp SoLBerG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 





Class A, XXc, No. 231468, February 26, 1909.— 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1909, Harper 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: ‘‘The Story of Helen Troy. 
By Constance Cary Harrison,” the right whereof they 
claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HersBert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, 1909. 





Class A, XXc, No. 231473, February 20, 1900.— 
LisprArRY OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be tt remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1909, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Nahant, Mass., hath deposited in this Office 
the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the following 
words, to wit: ‘‘A Short History of the English Colonies 
in America. By Henry Cabot Lodge,” the right whereof 
he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 

YE (Signed)’ HERBERT Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from March 15, tgo9. 





R oe Raver ot 
OF cn A BLEN 
MIGHT RYE W Class A, XXc, No. 231470, February 20, 1900.— 
Liprary or ConcrRess, To wit: Be it remembered, That 
on the twentieth day of February, 1909, Mildred Conway 
Sawyer and Eustace Conway, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘‘*Thomas Carlyle. 
By Moncure D. Conway. Illustrated,’’ the right whereof 
they claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PutNam, Librarian of Congress. 

By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from March 23, 1909. 
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CARTE BLANCHE. 
PHOTOGRAPHER. “ Would you like carte or cabinet?” 
CUSTOMER. “ Well, sir, if it really don’t matter, I’d like a railway truck—I’m 


a shunter.” 


—From ‘‘ The Tatler.” 
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““The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 
und illustrated humorous book, Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 








How to Write Letters That Win 


A 172-page_ book that tells vividly, 
clearly, specifically, row to write every 


type of a winning businessietter. Howto use words that 
mold men’s minds, change their opinions, open their 
pocket books~and bring back actual orders by mail—how 
to express your everyday ideas whether in writing or 
speech in that crisp, clear-cut magnetic English that com- 
mands attention and inspires respect. 

Takes the actual, everyday correspon- 
=] dence you receive and shows you speci- 
-4 fically how to answer it. Reproduces 
the actual letters, circulars, and follow- 
-] ups, that have sold goods, collected 
accounts, increased trade and prestige. 
*4No long winded “grammar 

talks’— but 172 pages of 
hints and ideas you can use in dictating 
#4 ¢omorrow morning's correspondence. 
If slips of speech are habitual with 
you. If your letiers are dry, formal 
andpoorly worded. If they lack the 
snap,—the tone of words that win, get 
acopy of this book at once and tighten 
“4 your grasp on the English language. 
The book is well printed on book laid 
paper, size 5x75ginches, substantially bound in vellum with at- 
tractive die-stamped cover. 
FREE The way to get a copy of this book absolutely free, 
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A Small Price for 
Enduring Accuracy, 
7c a Day is a Mighty Small Item 


Yet that small sum more than covers the cost 
of a Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine. 








Many of these "oldest" machines, sold in 1893, are 
more widely adaptable models of the Risin aieauhgeananilaialiiais 


still in active, every-day use. And good for many 
ever worn out, we do not know how much 
longer than fifteen years a Burroughs will 
last, nor how much Jess than 7c a day the 
inimum cost would be. 


This statement is based on the years ‘of service so far 
years more. Please note the letter below. 
The only reason every one of those "oldest" 
machines is not now in daily use, is that some 
(Nine out of every ten adding ana listing’ machines sold are Burroughs) minim " b 
. * os * Over against this small cost, the actual 
Adding and Listing Machine Saving affected by a Burroughs amounts to at least 
C. S. Miller, Cashier Drovers & 30c a day. This in offices so small that it can save 


given by the earliest Burroughs Machines sold. 
of them have been supplanted by later and A D—D yX q 
Mechanics National Bank of only one hour a day of employees’ time paid for at the 










a rate of only $15.00 a week. To say nothing of the 
Ree debs absolute accuracy of all additions done on a Burroughs, 
fey pane mew and the promptness with which statements, trial balances, 
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FRONTISPIECE BY; WILL FOSTER 


ATRINE is the first novel which the In the second part the scene changes to 


author has published since the brill- Paris. There Katrine is enabled to study 

iantly successful “Nancy Stair.”’ It is the music under a great master through the aid 
greater successor of a great romance. of an unknown benefactor. She becomes a 

As the story opens, young Francis Ravenel friend of the Countess de Nemours’, a cousin 
has just returned to the historic plantation in of McDermott’s, who in her youth had known 
North Carolina, the home of the Ravenels well Ravenel’s father. Ravenel enters upon 
since Charles II. A favorite with women large affairs of business, which involve a 
and fearless among men, this debonair young fierce rivalry with McDermott. Katrine 
lord of the manor meets a Dermott McDer- makes her début. Ravenel is present to see 
mott, gallant adventurer of Wall Street and “a new world star” arise in the firmament 
the world, and the two men measure each of music. 
other with a distrust which is to bear fruit. 
He also learns of a new overseer who has In the third part Ravenel’s love finds words, 
a daughter, and presently encounters her— but seemingly in vain. In the midst of the 
“a girl of fire and dew,’ with a _ voice business battle, which goes against him, he 
“Heaven-given, vibrant, caressing.” falls seriously ill. Katrine learns of this, 

There follow picturesque love scenes among comes to his aid, and after some most dra- 
the roses. At length pride of race summons matic episodes the story reaches the climax 
Ravenel away. A sentence read somewhere which readers would choose. Such are the 
rings in Katrine’s ears—“ No great artistic general lines upon which a great romance, 
success ever came to any woman that had alive with tenderness and emotion, has taken 
not its root in a dead love.” beautiful and appealing form. 
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PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


@ The proprietors take pleasure in announcing to their many 
patrons traveling abroad that these famous cigarettes can 
now be obtained on board the following steamships: 


Mauretania Lusitania Adriatic Amertka 
Baltic Deutschland Lucania St. Paul 
Carmania Oceanic Rotterdam Cedric 

St. Lous Minnetonka New York Campania 
Teutonic Philadel6hia Caronia Minnehaha 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria Majestic Zeeland 


and on board all the first-class steamers of the White Star, 
Cunard, Red Star, American, Atlantic Transport, Hamburg- 
American and Holland-America Lines. 


@ Owing to the effect of the moist, salt air of the ocean on 
tobaccos, the PALL MALL FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
sold on board these steamships have been specially packed 
in hermetically sealed tin cartons, and will therefore reach 
the consumer in the same state of excellence as on land. 


“A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here” 
Either on Board 








